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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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THE CHURCH OF THE DIVINE 
PATERNITY 


Central Park West and 76th Street 
New York City 


In celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of this church the following 
meetings have been arranged: 


Sunday, November 6 

At1la.m. Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, pastor 
emeritus, will preach the Society’s His- 
torical Sermon. 

At 7 p.m. a social and musical program 
will be followed by a lecture entitled, 
“Floodlight on Europe.’’ Speaker: Rev. 
S. E. Gerard Priestley. 

Sunday, November 13 

At 11 a. m. Centennial Anniversary 
Service. 

At 3 p.m. Reunion Tea and Reception 
in the Parish House. 


Tuesday, November 15 

At 7 p. m. Centennial Dinner at the 
Town Hall Club, 123 West 48d Street, 
New York. Speakers: Dr. Robert Cum- 
mins and others. 

Reservations for the dinner should be 
made to the church secretary, 2-4 West 
76th Street, New York, before November 


ANDOVER-NEWTON CONVOCATION 


This year Andover Newton holds its first 
convocation for alumni and near-by pastors. 
The outside speakers are to be Dr. Rufus 
M. Jones of Haverford College and Dr. 
Herbert Gezork, author of “Thus I Saw the 
World,” authority on the Youth Move- 
ment in Germany, preacher, and lecturer 
on international relations, recently of — 
Berlin. 

The general theme of the convocation 
will be ‘‘The Free Church and the Chang- 
ing Order.’’ Sessions will start Monday 
evening, November 21, with an informal 
meeting with Dr. Gezork. The morning 
and afternoon lectures Tuesday and 
Wednesday will be given by Dr. Jones and 
Dr. Gezork respectively. These will be 
preceded by a half hour devotional period 
in the chapel beginning at 9.30 and 
2.30. ; 

On Tuesday evening at 7.30 in the 
Assembly Hall a symposium will be held 
on “Congregationalism and the World 
Council of Churches.” The leaders will 
be Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach and Dr. 
Gezork. 

Conference hours with the speakers and 
with members of the faculty are scheduled 
for immediately after each lecture. 


13. Tickets $2.50 per person. 
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Dr. and Mrs. Robert Cummins 
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Dr. and Mrs. John M. Ratcliff 
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The Boston Universalist Club 


at the 


BOSTON CITY CLUB 


Monday evening, November 14, 1938 
at 6.30 o’clock 


Ladies’ Night 
Tickets $1.50 per plate 


Telephone or write for reservations to 
MISS ESTHER RICHARDSON, Assistant Secretary 
UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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ALL SOULS SUNDAY 


T is recommended,” said the General Convention 
of our Church, many years ago, “that the first 
Sunday of November in each year be set apart 

for a special celebration of our distinguishing doctrine, 
the scriptural truth that all souls are God’s children 
and that finally, by His grace attending them, they 
will be saved from the power of sin and will live and 
reign with Him forever in holiness and happiness.” 

We do not see this form of words any longer, but 
All Souls Day is fixed in our minds and hearts. 

It now is a day of solemn remembrance and 
thanksgiving. In it are combined thought of the 
saints of all the ages and thought of our own beloved 
dead. In it also is the thought that in the hands of a 
just and merciful God all are safe. Beneath all are 
the everlasting arms. 

There is little argument now about everybody 
going to heaven eventually. There is little attempt 
now to use the day to vindicate the truth of the im- 
mortality of the soul. There is just a simple, devout 
recognition of the fact that we know only in part and 
that what we do not know and cannot know as yet 
has in it nothing terrible or fearful, because God is 
good. 

In a service for All Souls Day sometimes, even in 
Protestant churches, there are prayers for the dead. 
Whatever else such prayers do or fail to do, at least 
they bring the dead to remembrance, and at times 
they make us keenly aware of the presence of those 
who have left us. The dead should be kept in the 
family circle and in the church circle. They should 
not be left out in the councils of today. It ought not 
to lacerate the heart to talk about them. It ought 
to comfort us. It does comfort always when we live 
in the light of the central doctrine of our Church that 
All Souls are God’s children. Can we not all try 
harder to communicate this great faith? 


* * 


“BY GAD, SHE’D BETTER!”’ 

T is an old story but a good one. When someone 
told Carlyle that Margaret Fuller had decided to 
accept the universe, he burst out, ‘““By gad, she’d 

better.” 

But accepting the universe does not mean lying 
down under calamity. It means recognizing that 
calamity is part of the scheme of things and making 
the best of it. 

And we believe that struggling to rise above 
calamity is accepting the universe and giving up is 
not accepting it. 

Many people are called upon to make drastic 
readjustments after the way of life seemed clear be- 
fore them. 


They are in a motor car accident and lose a limb 
or their eyes fail or the vocal cords go out of business, 
or changing conditions do away with the work that 
they are in. 

Can they adapt themselves to the changed con- 
ditions and start over again at sixty or seventy years of 
age, or must they sink down into apathy and useless- 
ness? It is hard to make a new start and many do not 
try, but we believe that the Lord of Life and Calamity 
wills that we should try, and try hard. 

And, difficult as the physical side of the trying 
may be, the mental side is more difficult. Can we be 
serene, confident, willing, determined, under the new 
conditions, or must we waste our energies in sad 
retrospection, in vain longings or in rebellion? 

John Milton writing immortal verse in his blind- 
ness, Parkman and Prescott giving us works based on 
profound research when they had to use the eyes of 
other people, are examples to instruct and inspire. 

We had better accept the universe, for the uni- 
verse is not going to change. 

In what spirit will we go at it? 


* * 


LIGHT AND LEADING AT ELECTION TIME 


GREAT thing about prayer is the order that it 
brings to the mind. 

Modern man is assailed by a multitude of 
statements, calls, demands, excitements, and often 
he lets himself get into a state where he does not 
know where he stands or what he believes. He can 
harden his mind so that the impressions will roll off 
as water does from a duck’s back, or he can shut the 
door of his mind and keep out the radio, the newspaper, 
the book, the chatter of the street, or the strident 
tones of the debater, but if he does he will not be living 
in the world. There are advantages in living in a day 
when propaganda, information, and spurs to the emo- 
tions and will are so free and available. But if he is to 
be of any use to his day and generation, or if he is to 
have any intellectual or moral satisfaction, modern 
man must gain the power to bring order out of the 
welter of impressions that strikes his mind. 

Prayer tends to bring this order. It is a clarifying 
and a unifying force. ‘‘Man is wisest when he prays.” 
Not only are we helped in our constant temptation 
to put up with the lower course, but we see more 
clearly what is the lower course, and what is at least a 
bit shifty, cunning and politic. 

In America especially we admire the man who 
“puts it over,’ and sometimes we are not particular 
about the methods he employs to put it over. 

At election time prayer is our refuge and strength. 
It makes us fair when we are so sorely tempted to be 
unfair, brave when we are tempted to be cowardly, 
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partisans of justice and mercy instead of mere parti- 
sans. 

Let us remember then the possibility that lies 
before us of becoming strong, collected, informed, 
determined, just and unselfish men and women, and 
let us pray daily for the light and leading that always 
are waiting to come. 

* * 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY TOO 


LL of this excitement about a new General 
Superintendent has not made us forget that we 
have a new General Secretary too—a man of 

great endowments who has done much important 
work already. ‘The General Convention and the 
Boston Universalist Club recognize this service, and 
the dinner on November 14 is for both the General 
Secretary and the General Superintendent. We 
honestly think that either man would be just as 
pleased to have the dinner given exclusively for the 
other man. Their fine human qualities are the best 
part of both men. Their modesty and unselfishness 
will give them a long tenure of office, or, if they shorten 
the tenure, will make their work endure. 

Long or short as the official service may be, it is 
likely to be interesting, exciting and profitable to work 
with them both, and the coming dinner will give us a 
chance to say “We are back of you both.” 

* * 


WRITING UNDER A PEN NAME 


S a man a coward who writes under a pen name? 
Yes, if he is a coward, he is one, but because he 
writes under a pen name does not prove that he is. 

He may be wise enough to know that some proposi- 
tions can be better set forth if the personality of the 
writer is not made a factor. Or he may be a man to 
whom appearance before the public is painful, whether 
he apfears in person or in print. And yet this man 
may have important things to say. They may never 
be said if he is not permitted to follow immemorial 
usage and write as “‘Pro Bono Publico,” ‘Veritas,’ 
“Taxpayer” or “Retired Minister.” 

But the distinction is made between things critical 
of other men and things critical of principles. To us it 
is not a valid distinction. There are criticisms that 
ought to be made, and it is hard to induce people to 
make them. In churches especially, it is a service to 
have what everybody knows and puts up with 
brought out into the light of day. Then needed action 
is more apt to follow. If criticism is unjust it helps 
the one against whom it is directed. The larger we 
become in mind and heart, the more humble we grow, 
and the more willing to profit by criticism. And the 
stronger we become the less tempted will we be to 
yield to a storm of criticism if we believe that we are 
right. 

We have refused to publish letters signed by true 
name or pen name that seemed to us simply churlish 
or angry or jealous. But we have published, as we shall 
continue to publish, letters that tell why John Doe is 
a great state superintendent or minister or letters 
which tell why John Doe should seek another field, 
or that the Board of Trustees is a group of men mak- 
ing great sacrifices for the Church or that we should 
turn them out and get others, and why. 


We cannot say that criticism never hurts, but we 
can say it seldom kills and often helps, and that the 
way to meet it is to examine it for what it is and not 
get all snarled up in some argument over pen names. 

* * 


PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE 


UT yourself in the place of the man you dislike 
with more imagination than you show. If he 
be king or if he be commoner, start with the fact 

that he has his sorrows to face and his crosses to bear. 

This is no attack upon criticism. Criticism lies at 
the root of the- intellectual life. Discrimination is 
essential if we are to grow. A flabby, good-natured 
acceptance of everything and everybody as equally 
meritorious would in time end culture and even civiliza- 
tion itself. We must call the better better and the 
poorer poorer. Only so can come the great paintings 
or sculptures, or the immortal literature, or the god- 
like character. 

But we are thinking now of our poverty of imag- 
ination in the contacts of daily living. 

A man cries out in pain and says that perhaps he, 
like another, could radiate cheer if he could be freed 
from pain, and we construe his cry into an attack on 
the cheery man, and fail to see the deeper meaning of 
his pain. 

Or some man has a measure of economic security 
and we straightway say, “It is easy for him to be 
good,’ never sensing that no temptations which assail 
our poor humanity are as insidious as the temptations 
which come with wealth and power. Now, as nine- 
teen hundred years ago, the spiritual genius can see 
“how hardly can a rich man enter the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

Pride and contempt, or sloth and indifference, or 
acquisitiveness and lack of social vision, are sins that 
men in one class may have to fight, as envy, bitterness, 
or hopelessness are sins that men in another class may 
have to fight. 

Sometimes we think that people in all classes are 
a poor sort, and then we realize that we must brush 
up the imagination and set it to work. When we do 
this and begin to count over the people well off who 
have always realized that human beings belong in one 
family and have labored to make the family a true 
one, and when we have counted over the people with 
little who have been clear-sighted, just and merciful, 
it has been like telling over beads, and the telling has 
made us see God. 

Then put yourself in the place of the man you dis- 
like, with more imagination than you show. If he be 
king or if he be commoner, start with the fact that he 
has his sorrows to face and his crosses to bear. 

* * 


“] SHALL NOT WANT” 


HE Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want. Is 
that a good thing? Why, want lies at the 
root of all advance! Because we want, we 

go after a higher standard of living, education for the | 
children, better homes. Because scientists want, and 
want intensely, they endure hunger, thirst, fatigue, 
often obloquy, to make new discoveries. Because all 
of us want, we toil to satisfy the want, and so the 
world moves on. 
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Clearly that old Hebrew writer meant something 


else. He meant that there is a side to man that 


physical comforts or even intellectual advances can 


not fully satisfy. In them there may be states of 
mind varying from vague unrest to heartbreak. They 
may be worried or fearful, or just blindly conscious 
that something is lacking. It is clear that in the days 
of the psalmists men believed that there is a Power 
that can reassure, comfort, satisfy, and that this Power 
is God. 

And it is quite likely that the spiritual genius who 
wrote the Twenty-third Psalm may have had in mind 
all the people he knew, and they must have been many, 
whose margin of food and other physical necessities 
was slight, and who might well be concerned about 
what a day would bring forth, as well as those who 
sensed the shortness of life, its fleeting pleasures, and 
its ever present hardships and uncertainties. 

He knew people, obviously, and knew that they 
might well worry and be heartsick over one thing or 
another, and he brought forth some immortal verses 
for them. 

“T shall not want,’ he declared. Whatever comes 
the Lord is my Shepherd. He is the power. It is 
enough. That power and love can carry us through 
the hardest experiences life has for us—even death 
itself. 

“Goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days 
of my life, and I shall dwell in the house of the Lord 


forever.”’ 
* * 


ONE THOUSAND UNIVERSALIST SUMMER 
INSTITUTE STUDENTS 


OUNG people, church school teachers, laymen, 
and ministers, eight hundred in all, registered 
for courses in Universalist Summer Institutes 

this year. This is an increase of nearly one hundred 
students over last year. The faculty members, the 
cooks, camp mothers, drivers, and recreational di- 
rectors (both ministers and lay folk giving up part of 
their vacations to help the movement), together with 
interested visitors who were part time attendants at 
classes, bring the total number of Universalists en- 
gaged in summer institute work well over a thousand. 

These people listened to lectures, read books, 
worked on projects, and held discussions on subjects 
ranging from kindergarten methods to world affairs. 
Their procedure was informal but their learning was 
both practical and thorough. From our own observa- 
tions at two widely-separated institutes we can hon- 
estly say that Universalist summer students worked 
hard and played hard. 

What does it all mean? It means great things for 
liberal Christianity in our time. It means that there 
are thousandsof liberals in our fold who are not ashamed 
of their religious liberalism, not vainglorious about it, 
and certainly not indifferent to it. It means that 
there are thousands of Universalists who mean business 
about their religious liberalism and seek eagerly better 
ways to serve their churches, and through those 
churches to serve their communities. 


A thousand Universalists at our institutes last . 


summer means great things because this thousand 


_represented other thousands in widely scattered churches 


that sustain the institutes. We remember when one 
particular institute session that now registers from 
seventy-five to one hundred students was thought to 
be well attended if there were two dozen present. We 
remember when it was ‘‘every man for himself’? when 
it came to financing delegates. Now many churches 
have scholarships for young people and church school 
teachers to help pay expenses. We remember when 
the few grown-ups who went to young people’s in- 
stitutes or Sunday school sessions just hung around 
and did nothing much except possibly unwittingly to 
upset schedules. Now, the older folk are organizing 
their own classes and discussion groups. We remember 
also when easy-going geniality and too easily worked 
up sentimentality passed for institute fellowship and 
instruction. Now we rejoice in the knowledge that 
next summer’s institutes are already being carefully 
planned. 

We, though constitutionally opposed to all man- 
ner of “Rah, Rah,” say, “Three long, loud, unre- 
strained cheers for our institute work and our institute 
workers!” And when the echoes have died away we 
promise to take off our editorial coat and go to work 
for next year’s institutes. 

HL, 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

The editor of Zions Herald, Boston, wrote a full- 
page editorial recently on ‘‘Want Better Preaching,” 
but it is addressed to laymen. Why? The editor 
believes that they should do more to assist and de- 
velop the men they have, instead of always seeking a 
change. Sound the slogan, “‘Back to the Study.” 
Get over the desire to call “a go-getter.”’ 


A friend writes: ““There seem to be signs of a re- 
viving confidence in liberalism, and if it means a lib- 
eralism with deepened religious insight and clearer 
conviction, it will mean a great deal for the future of 
the faith and of the world, too. It is good to have a 
humble part in the fellowship of those who believe 
in light and freedom in religion.”’ 


The Jews have started a magazine called The 
Contemporary Jewish Record, to labor for the protection 
of civil and religious rights throughout the world. 
Published bi-monthly at 461 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, at $1.00 a year, it is a credit to a noble cause. 


Of course the ladies are invited to the dinner 
honoring Doctor and Mrs. Cummins and Doctor and 
Mrs. Ratcliff November 14. The color, charm and 
real enjoyment of the affair would fly out of the win- 
dow without them. 


The Rev. Dorothy Wilson, a Congregationalist, 
has become associate minister at City Temple, Lon- 
don, a woman preacher with a serious physical handi- 
cap, who conquers wherever she goes. 


One should always keep in mind that the ship 
sailing into new seas does not chuck overboard the 
cargo it already has. The open mind need not be at 
war with the conserving spirit. 
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The Theism of James Martineau — I 


Donald B. F. Hoyt 


AMES MARTINEAU died in 1900 at the close of a 
century characterized by tremendous advances 
in scientific knowledge, the widespread develop- 

ment of effective humanitarian endeavors, the crum- 
bling of the citadel of orthodox religion. Throughout 
that era of changing scenes and soul-shaking events 
he was ever at ease, moving abreast of the times. 
Prominent in the British Unitarian group, minister 
of churches in Dublin, Liverpool and London, principal 
of Manchester College, he never ceased to grow in 
mind and soul. While the leaders of Orthodoxy raved 
at Darwin and Huxley, and ranted at the findings of 
the Biblical critics of Tubingen, James Martineau 
ever widened his religious horizon so as to include evo- 
lution, physics, “higher criticism” within the scope of 
God’s unfolding purpose. His great intellect was 
capable of understanding clearly all the events which, 
in every field of human activity, were changing the 
world’s aspect. He was always on solid ground. He 
could cross pens in literary combat with Herbert 
Spencer, John Tyndall, John Stuart Mill. 

His predictions regarding the future of scientific 
achievement were prophetic: he saw that the several 
fields of research in light, heat, and mechanics would 
eventually coalesce into a group of phenomena 
possessing the same basic property. In our day, 
with our acceptance of electronic energy as such a 
common basis for the structure of the universe, we see 
the fulfillment of that prophecy. Martineau did not 
speak of the electron, but he declared that men would 
find “‘force’”’ or energy to be the cause of all that is in 
the phenomenal universe. 

This force had as its source, God. It was pur- 
poseful, it manifested itself by three distinguishing 
marks: selection of one mode of action from many 
possibilities, combination of several lines into har- 
monious systems and organisms, gradation of various 
fields so as to form a hierarchy of ascending stages 
from the physical up through living forms to man. 
We find the clue to purposeful force as Cause within 
ourselves. If all our movements were unimpeded, 
we should have no knowledge of a world outside our- 
selves. But early in life, we find the movements of our 
limbs hindered by objects which are beyond our inner 
domain. The first impulse is to complete such a move- 
ment, but we find that it cannot be done: we come to 
terms with an outer world. We have been expending 
force, and we find that force checked by force which is 
other than ours. As we grow in wisdom we find in the 
outer world the same earmarks of purpose and will 
which are familiar to our own exercise of force or 
energy. We select, we grade, we combine our actions 
or modes of force: so in the world we see the same 
attributes and proceed to identify them with a single, 
purposeful intelligence, a Divine Will—God. 

Martineau knew that his belief in a universe of 
purpose, created and maintained by intelligent Will, 
was ridiculed by many philosophers. It still is. But 
he had replies for all the scoffers. This interpretation 
of the universe is called teleological, and Martineau 
wrote in its defense: “I have not been deterred from 


vindicating the teleological interpretation of nature, 
by opprobrious treatment or, at best, condescending 
excuse, which seems to be deemed ‘the right thing’ 
for the ‘Argument from Design.’ ‘Advanced thought’ 
also, like dress and manners, is not without its fashions 
and its fops; and many a scientific sciolist who would 
bear himself ‘comme zl faut’ towards such questionable 
deceivers as ‘Final Causes,’ now thinks it necessary 
to have his fling at ‘Paley and the Bridgewater Trea- 
tises.’ He has it on the best authority that Darwin 
has exposed their imposture; and he must show that he 
is not going to fall into their trap. It is probable that, 
of those who speak in this tone, nine out of ten have 
never read the books with which they deal so flip- 
pantly; and it is certain that the tenth is incompetent 
to grasp the essentials of an argument, while letting 
its separable accidents fall away. . . . ‘Evolution,’ 
whatever its extent, is not a Cause, or even a Force, 
but a Method, which might be the path, either of a 
voluntary cause or of a blind force, and has nothing 
to say to the controversy between them. If there were 
design before, so is there now; . . if marks of 
Thought were truly found before, they have now be- 
come marks of larger and sublimer thought; all that 
was detached having passed into coherence, so that 
one intellectual organism embraces the whole, from 
the animalcule in a dewdrop to the birth and death of 
worlds.” (Study of Religion. Introduction, pp. xiii 
and xiv.) 

In the natural world, Martineau found the evi- 
dence which made good the case for teleology. Ad- 
mitting that the theory of evolution had forced the dis- 
carding of ‘‘geometrical’’ or “mechanical” systems of 
the universe, which linked all its ties together, like 
the properties of conic sections, by the ties of mathe- 
matical necessity; that the world, as it is, must no 
longer be regarded as the only possible, but as the 
successful competitor for existence among many that 
once bade fair to be, he accepted Darwin’s ‘Natural 
Selection” as a fitting expression of Nature’s method. 
But he could not agree that ‘Natural Selection’”’ was 
solely a matter of chance, of survival of the fittest in 
the struggle for existence. For one thing, such an in- 
terpretation does not account for the total disap- 
pearance from the scene of vanquished forms of life. 
Once you have called in “survival of the fittest’ as 
an ally, it never tires, and insists on repeating its offers 
when you would gladly be done with them. But we 
see no perpetual starting of fresh forms to make their 
way in the fight for existence. Nor does this hypoth- 
esis account much better for the conservation of the 
stable forms than for the total disappearance of the 
unstable. We are apt to assume that once a deter- 
minate form has been set up there is nothing more to 
explain: it will take care of itself by the law of heredity. 
And this law means that certain features, hit upon by 
accident, will repeat themselves again and again in- 
definitely. But variation is a departure from heredity. 


- In order to gain advantages for an organism, you break 


the law; in order to keep them, you enforce it. There 
is selection in nature, but it is not due to chance, to 
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happy fortuity. It is selection which shows purpose, 
is progressive, creative. 

Combination is found in every phase of animality, 
the groupings of cells into tissues and organs, the group- 
ing of individuals in social and sexual relationships,— 
all is a vast network of countless, purposive combina- 
tion. 

Of gradation, we need say but little: it is all too 
evident. The plants, animality, man, each proceeding 
from that below, each in proper place of grandeur 
along the scale, the whole presenting a great plan. 

There may be and are many objections to this 
teleological interpretation, but Martineau was con- 
vinced that they were not of sufficient validity to dis- 
prove the evidence of Divine Intelligence. One ex- 
ample: it is said that the law of prey which prevails 
among the animals is cruel, not in keeping with Divine 
Wisdom. How so? Does it cause undue suffering? 
The lion makes his flashing leap, the victim has no 
premonitory terrors, there is no long agonizing pain; 
all is over in an instant. Surely such an end is pref- 
erable to the pains of declining old age. And if all 
animals were permitted to die of old age, this earth 
would be so covered with carrion flesh that man would 
find it unbearable. Another: why the earthquake, 
flood, volcano, which sweep thousands away with the 
passing of each year? Would not Divine Wisdom 
have arranged it all differently? Well, it seems more 
in keeping with Divine Intelligence to give life a 
foothold upon portions of the planet as soon as pos- 
sible, rather than to wait until all is safe and staid. 
All in all, it cannot be denied that the universal ar- 
rangement conduces to the preservation of life. 

This ascription of purpose to God was also con- 
demned as anthropomorphic, and therefore untenable. 
We have no right, said the critics, to endow God with 
attributes which are entirely human: by so doing we 
demean Him, we assign limitations to Him. But, asks 
Martineau, how are we to know anything of God but 
by His works? If there we see qualities which we 
find in ourselves at our highest and noblest, why may 
we not believe their Source to possess those qualities? 
By such assumption, we do not demean God, but we do 
find avenues of approach to Him. We do assume 
certain limitations to Him, but they are necessary to 
any creative endeavor, even the universe. A thinking, 
planning, designing Being implies an object for his 
purpose: He works within certain self-prescribed do- 
mains of law. This much we have a right to believe, 
but also we realize that over and above these limita- 
tions which are self-made, there exists the God we 
know not of. The universe is the sign of the perpetual 
bending downward of God, an eternal sacrifice upon 
His part for the sake of creation. 

In a teleological universe, there must be some end 
toward which the process is aimed. We are finite 
creatures, and know not the grand goal, but we do 
understand the meaning of certain ends which com- 
bine toward the accomplishment of greater ends. 
The physical universe is in itself an end; so are vege- 
tation, animality, man; so is each creature in itself. 
And so far as we are able to observe, man is the last 
stage of the long road. A higher type of humanity 
may supplant ours, but we see not how man with his 
intelligence and ingenuity can be superseded by any 


other earthly creature. Invading denizens of another 
planet might wipe him off the face of the earth, when 
and if he should deserve extinction, but that is purely 
a speculative possibility. 

In man we find a creature empowered with 
causality and conscious of his power. Also he is cog- 
nizant of the opposition between his causality and that 
of the universe outside himself. His intuitive sense of 
his causality gives him the clue to the Source of uni- 
versal causality. Why should an omnipotent God 
permit within His province a creature who is so en- 
dowed with divine prerogatives, who is an original 
seat of power, capable of creative action? And this 
brings us to that part of Martineau’s system which 
makes him unique among theologians: it is the pivotal 
point of the entire structure: it is the vulnerable 
spot, the target toward which the shafts of his critics 
are directed. 

Man, said he, is endowed with original power 
because God has seen fit to delegate to him a territory 
of his own. Outside of and beneath man, all is law, 
undeviating and uncompromising: even the animals 
are moved by the mysterious drive of instinct, doing 
marvelous things they know not of. But Man knows, 
or is capable of knowing, what he does. The Divine 
Will has marked off a country whose borders He re- 
frains from crossing. It is Man’s sacred kingdom. 
Within that kingdom he strives, rises, falls, struggles 
upward, again and again. He has been granted a 
franchise which he must exercise wisely if he is to be 
happy. It is an awful responsibility. In its implica- 
tions it is inspiring and thrilling. 

Here is an earthly creature in whom abides the 
capacity of knowing himself and the Divine Will which 
brought him upward from the dust and set him upon 
his feet. In Man we may behold the earth, perhaps 
the universe, coming to self-awareness, to intelligent 
companionship with its Creator. He may know Him 
and work with Him: he may forsake Him and suffer 
the pangs of estrangement and bewilderment. Let us 
not think from this that Martineau thought Man 
entirely cut off from God. Only in the realms of 
causality and conscience is he free, but he is never 
condemned to loneliness) He may think God’s 
thoughts after Him, and he had better do so! 

Now, the chief criticism which is leveled against 
this phase of Martineau’s doctrine is that it takes too 
much for granted. It is a good idea, but what warrant 
have we for accepting it? So, in effect, spoke Dean 
Charles Carroll Everett, of Harvard Divinity School. 
We may take it or leaveit. But it does provide a most 
adequate answer to the agonizing question of Man’s 
relationship to the universe and to God. It makes of 
Man a free being, a godly creature. It is a faith for de- 
mocracy and the free spirit. It stands squarely 
against authoritarianism. It is a faith for men to live 
by. 

Here, in brief, is the first part of Martineau’s doc- 
trine. Man’s causality and his recognition of God’s 
causality. In a later paper we shall find by what 
means Man recognizes the Divine authority for right- 
eousness. Up to this point we find: “There is One 
universal Cause, the infinite and eternal seat of all 
power, and omniscient Mind, ordering all things for 
ends selected with perfect wisdom.” 
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A Ministry of Sixty Years’ 


A Sermon for All Souls Sunday 
Willard C. Selleck 


N the fall of 1878 I entered the theological school 
of St. Lawrence University and graduated in 
1881. Counting the considerable preaching and 

pastoral work of my student days, together with some 
beforehand, I may claim to have spent fully sixty 
years in the Christian ministry. All but five of them 
have been in settled, continuous pastorates, while 
during those five I rendered various professional ser- 
vices, mostly gratuitous, for our churches, besides 
doing a bit of lecturing and writing. 

But sixty years may be called only a moment of 
history and scarcely a second of eternity. Yet they 
have been full of significance for me and doubtless of 
more or less concern to others. 

It has been a wonderful time in which to live and 
labor, to learn and grow. Was ever any era of similar 
length more eventful and meaningful? 

1. A mere glance at the changes in the outer 
world will show that the entire physical framework of 
our civilization has been seemingly transformed during 
this interval. It is almost startling to remember that, 
when I graduated, even the telephone and the electric 
light were not yet, though shortly coming. There 
were no good roads in the country, generally speaking; 
no tall buildings in the cities for want of elevators; no 
scientific agriculture or horticulture; no public health 
services or control of malignant diseases; no organized 
charities; no great foundations for research and 
philanthropy. Since then the whole vast and varied 
development of what we may call the age of discovery, 
invention, applied science and mechanics, promoted 
by intelligent energy and enterprise, has come in upon 
us like a flood. It has made the modern world so dif- 
ferent from the ancient world or the medieval world or 
the early American world that we can hardly com- 
prehend the extent of the change. 

2. The advances of pure science have been 
equally remarkable. If I were competent to tell of 
them, they would be “‘more in number than the sand.” 
They have produced a revolution in men’s knowledge 
of nature, of the universe, of life, of history, of all 
social institutions, of the human mind itself. Prob- 
ably no other period of three-score years ever yielded 
such profound alterations in the learning, the thinking, 
the outlook of mankind. This is a great deal to say, 
but I believe the facts warrant the statement. For 
educated people, the realm of scientific and philosophi- 
cal thought has been almost completely made over 
within my own working lifetime. Who could possibly 
delineate it all? 

3. Necessarily the influence of these most sig- 
nificant developments has been widely felt in the field 
of religion. The comparative study of the various 
religions of the world, in the light of the great principle 
of evolution, has shown them to be growths or out- 
growths of many conditions and forces, good and bad, 


*Preached in Riverside, California, concluding a pastorate of 
nineteen years in All Souls Universalist Church. 


slowly modified from age to age, and always being 
part and parcel of the general culture of the peoples 
exhibiting them. This view has come, during these 
sixty years,‘to prevail among most enlightened circles 
everywhere. But it was hardly dreamed of a century 
ago. It immediately affects our attitude toward the 
numberless faiths and sects, cults and institutions, of 
what Lewis Browne has well called “this believing 
world.”” There is no perfect religion as there is no 
perfect race anywhere on earth. 

4. When I was taking my theological course 
there was beginning to creep into our schools and pro- 
gressive religious circles a new conception of the na- 
ture of the Bible, resulting primarily from the literary 
and historical studies of European scholars. I did not 
learn much about it while a student, but I learned a 
great deal about it afterward. Down to that time 
Universalists as well as other Protestants looked to 
the Bible as their final authority in matters of religion, 
for they regarded it as ‘‘the Word of God,” inspired 
and altogether dependable; and a “thus saith the 
Lord” from its pages, once correctly translated and 
rightly interpreted, clinched every argument. Human 
reason and experience were supplementary, but the 
Holy Scriptures were supreme and conclusive. 

With the coming of the new learning, gradually 
winning acceptance, even as the doctrine of evolution 
was doing at the same time, the whole basis of theo- 
logy and religious teaching was altered. It was a mo- 
mentous change, whose significance occupied my 
mind for many years and still does. The fruits of my 
study in this field were embodied in my volume en- 
titled “The New Appreciation of the Bible,’’ pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago in 1906. No other 
work which I have ever done was more reconstructive 
or valuable. 

5. I was preparing for the Universalist ministry, 
but I knew very little about Universalism, or the 
ministry, or Christianity in general. But fortunately 
I was endowed with a disposition to study, and as I 
began to study these subjects and bring them home 
into my own life-work, I soon discovered that Uni- 
versalism was merely one of many interpretations of 
Christianity, while Christianity itself was a strange 
historic compound of Hebrew, Jewish, Oriental, 
Greek, Latin and medieval elements, with the distinc- 
tive teaching of Jesus as the golden grain amid a lot 
of chaff. It thus gradually appeared that I must try 
to separate the grain from the chaff, to purge Chris- 
tianity of its historic accretions of error. I devoted 
years to a study of the historical sources and aspects 
of Christian doctrine, hoping sometime to publish a 
book on the subject. The gist of my findings I gath- 
ered up in a chapter on ‘Traditional Christianity and 
Essential Christianity,’ in my third book entitled 
“Main Questions in Religion.’’ Here again the dis- 
tinctions are of enormous importance, but only slowly 
do they seem to gain recognition. I often wonder 
how long it is going to take to get the truth established 
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and appreciated in the minds and hearts of preachers 
and teachers in the various churches. 

Now it was inevitable that these different sets of 
facts, or the different groupings of circumstances, con- 
ditions and disclosures represented by them, should 
largely shape my professional career. As the contour 
of a country determines the courses of its rivers, so 
the characteristic features of an age give some direc- 
tion to the thoughts and aims of those who try to serve 
its great needs. At least it has been so with me. [ 
have felt my chief work to be that of interpretation— 
that is to say, of careful, discriminating study, in- 
sight, discernment, understanding, and reconstructive 
explanation, all being based upon the principle, “Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.”’ In other words, I have been mainly interested 
in the ideas which govern people, believing that it 
makes all the difference in the world whether such 
ideas are true or false. As Dr. Robert A. Millikan 
has said, “The most important thing in the world is 
the way people think.”’ Precisely so! Three-fourths of 
the troubles afflicting mankind at this moment spring 
from wrong thinking, on social relationships, inter- 
national relationships, economic interests, business 
methods, moral behavior, and spiritual attitudes. To 
try to help people think truly, and then feel truly and 
act rightly, has been my principal endeavor. 

I have not been much of a personal evangelist, 
seeking to save souls for eternity. I have, indeed, re- 
spected individual men and women and little children, 
and cherished their welfare; I have felt a deep sym- 
pathy for struggling human lives, a sincere compas- 
sion toward sorrowing, suffering people, and have 
always wanted to be kind and to help if I could. But 
I have never liked to intrude upon the sacred privacies 
of personal matters, or to know too much of the short- 
comings of my fellowmen. Yet of course I have 
recognized the terrible reality of wrongdoing and the 
misery it produces, and I have tried to plead for 
righteousness, purity, honesty, justice and brother- 
hood, calling people away from sin in all its forms, and 
urging them into the ways of virtue and peace. In this 
connection I have sought earnestly to point to Jesus 
Christ as the one great Leader and Teacher who 
most surely helps the children of men to clean, upright, 
holy living, in which sense he becomes indeed and in 
truth the Saviour of the world. 

Neither have I conceived it my main duty to 
make Universalists at all hazards. Universalism has 
been to me only a single interpretation of Christianity, 
only one more of the “little systems’ which “have 
their day and cease to be.”’ While true and right in 
its central conception and spirit, it was very imper- 
fect in the beginning, and has been imperfect all 
along, but has been growing and improving, and is 
today one of the bright lights in the religious firma- 
ment. While I have tried to be loyal to our denomi- 
national interests, I have never sought merely to pro- 
mote denominationalism; rather I have seen beyond it, 
recognizing our Church and its teachings as part and 
parcel of the great onward sweep of spiritual religion 


_ through theages. I have rejoiced to be in a progressive 
_ movement in a changing world. 


And now we have come to a new juncture in hu- 
man affairs, a new and great crisis. The nineteenth 
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century with its prosperity and its éptimism is gone, 
we are more than a third of the way into the twentieth 
century with its disillusionment and its pessimism, 
and a thousand difficulties are besetting mankind. At 
the present moment violence or the threat of it is 
filling the earth, fear and terror are stalking through 
all lands, inequality and injustice are widespread in 
even the most favored countries. We “know not what 
shall be on the morrow.”’ We wonder whether Speng- 
ler’s theory of the cyclical decline of civilization is not 
true after all, so that the world is in for another Dark 
Ages. 

Well, religious leaders and teachers must be under- 
standing, large-minded, deep-hearted, wise, patient 
and strong; they must be imbued with genuine catho- 
licity of spirit, magnanimous, pitiful and kind. Hu- 
manity is blindly striving toward something better 
than has ever yet been, and above everything else it 
needs moral and ‘spiritual light and guidance. As I 
think of these things, the words of Theodore Parker’s 
noble hymn seem strikingly pertinent: 


O thou Great Friend of all the sons of men, 

Who once didst come in humblest guise below, 
Sin to rebuke, to break the captive’s chain, 

And lead thy brethren forth from want and woe; 


Thy life is still the wondrous light 
To guide the nations groping on their way, 
Stumbling and falling through disastrous night, 
Yet ever hoping for the perfect day. 


This wretched, war-torn world, destroying itself in its 
greed and grasping for wealth and power, can only be 
led out of the wilderness of violence by Christ’s prin- 
ciples of righteousness and co-operative good will; and 
the churches of every name must learn this lesson, in 
theory and practice, before they can teach it to the 
nations or the industrial classes. 

I must not close without a word of hope.. I have 
always preached a gospel of hope; it is part of the 
noble teaching of Universalism. And J still have hope 
for our struggling world in spite of its present troubles; 
hope for the ultimate triumph of what is true and good 
in our civilization, so abundant that we cannot measure 
it; and hope for every human individual, here and 
hereafter, notwithstanding all his faults, follies and 
sins—believing with Tennyson 


That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete. 


Neither must I fail to express my grateful ap- 
preciation of the privileges which I have enjoyed—al- 
most unbroken health through the long years, with 
unimpaired faculties; the dear companionships of 
family life; the friendships which have been so many 
and precious; the opportunity to work and serve, to 
learn and teach and grow; and the supreme joy of 
walking along the shining heights of the intellectual 
and spiritual life. Who can measure such blessings? 
If I have done but little in return—and it seems to me 
now very little—I can at least render the tribute of 
reverent thanksgiving to my Creator for all His good- 
ness to one of His unworthy children. 

Perhaps no man can accurately appraise his own 
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life and character and service. Only later years can 
reveal the worth or the worthlessness of it all. Wedo 
not altogether choose or decide our courses of action 
or the events through which we pass. As Whittier 
says: 

The threads our hands in blindness spin 

No self-determined plan weaves in; 

The shuttle of unseen powers 

Works out a pattern not as ours. 


Through wish, resolve, and act, our will 
Is moved by undreamed forces still; 
And no man measures in advance 

His strength with untried circumstance. 


Thus, in the words of Francis G. Peabody, “‘we 
ere like those tapestry weavers of Paris, who do their 


task at the back of the picture they create, and see 
only the fragments of design which they copy and the 
tangled threads and loose ends which they leave as 
they go on, until from time to time they rise from 
their corner and pass round to the other side and see 
the total form and color in which their hands have 
wrought. So, perhaps, some day, in this life or in 
another, we may be permitted to rise from our corner 
in the workroom of life and go round to the other side 
of things and see the total picture in which we have 
had our insignificant yet essential part; and then at 
last it will be plain that the plan of the Great Designer 
is perfected through the consecration of each servant 
to his task, and that knowledge and service are but 
opposite sides of life, which find their unity in the 
religion of an educated man.” 


Hitler and Darwin* 


Horace Westwood 


EVONPORT on the southern shore of Devon- 
shire, England, December 27, 1831. After 
being driven back twice by heavy gales, a 
little sailing vessel of only 242 tons finally leaves the 
harbor. The name of the vessel is H. M. 8S. Beagle. 
She is sailing on a surveying expedition which even- 
tually will take her around the world. On board 
is a young naturalist by the name of Charles Robert 
Darwin. The captain doesn’t know it, but the voyage 
of the Beagle is destined to be perhaps the most im- 
portant voyage in the history of human adventure. 
Charles Darwin doesn’t know it either. He has not 
the slightest suspicion that his observations on this 
voyage are destined to introduce a new epoch in the 
history of the world, a revolution in human. thinking 
so far reaching in its effects that it not only would 
change every aspect of human thought, but the course 
of human affairs for centuries to come. Nor did he 
know that he would write two books, ‘“The Origin of 
Species” and ‘“The Descent of Man,” whose influence 
upon the life of humanity would be surpassed only by 
the Bible itself. 
Munich, Bavaria, September 20, 1922. A shabby 
and poorly furnished attic in the slums of the city. A 
man is hiding there. He has only two companions, a 
man and a great police dog. The floor and small table 
are littered with newspapers, telling the story of an 
attempt to seize the government—an attempt that 
failed even before it started. It failed because he had 
placed his trust in the wrong men. Presently a friend 
enters, who discovers that this little man with a Charlie 
Chaplin mustache is beside himself with anger and 
humiliation. He cries out in indignation, “I have 
tried to work with others but I have been betrayed.” 
And then he utters words which mark a turning point 
in modern history: “I have learned! From now on I 
go my way alone. Resolutely alone. Even if not a 
soul follows. I shall do it if no one else dares.”” Un- 
like Charles Darwin, Adolf Hitler always felt himself 
to be a man of destiny. He had believed this for some 
time. For, several years later, when writing that book 


*A sermon preached in the First Unitarian Church in 
Berkeley, Calif., October 9. 


which is now the Bible of modern Germany, ‘Mein 
Kampf,” and looking backwards to the days of his 
youth, he said, “Thus did I now believe that I must 
act in the sense of the Almighty Creator. . . . I am 
fighting for the Lord’s work.” 

What a contrast the lives and careers of these two 
men present! How totally dissimilar their character! 
The one a quiet, gentle observer of the ways of nature, 
humble in spirit and lowly in mind. The other a 
stormy, passionate, ruthless seeker after power over 
the ways of men, led by his visions and the will to 
believe. The one a man of science, slowly drawing 
his conclusions from the patient contemplation of 
facts. The other a man of action, of swift intuition, 
impatient of the slower processes of ordered thought, 
and ruled by iron dogmas that he has given the 
authority of Truth. No one would suspect, and least 
of all Hitler, any relation between these two men. But 
there is. For the misinterpretation and the misappli- 
cation of the philosophy of Charles Darwin is in no 
small measure responsible for the German mind of 
today. 

The life of Charles Darwin could hardly be called 
adventurous. Born of distinguished parentage in the 
year 1809, his boyhood and young manhood gave little 
promise of anything unusual. In fact, he was thought 
rather dull and he took only an average degree when 
he graduated from Cambridge at the age of twenty- 
two. When he published the account of his observa- 
tions on the long voyage of the Beagle he won some 
reputation as a naturalist. But it was not until he 
published “The Origin of Species” in 1859 that he 
became widely known. He was then fifty years of age. 
He immediately sprang into prominence because of the 
storm that swept throughout the intellectual life of 
the civilized world. His book was a shock not only to 
the religious world, but to that of science, challenging 
as it did established dogmas and current theories as to 
the origin of the various forms of life. On the face of 
it it gave the lie to the Bible and to the doctrines of the 
Church. The theory of evolution which substituted 
the law of growth and development for the story of 
special creation as told in Genesis, seemed to under- 
mine both the truth and authority of the Scriptures 


_ing, of misery and despair. 
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and to throw the whole idea of Revelation upon which 
Christianity is based into the discard. Therefore, 
bitter were the epithets hurled at Darwin’s head. 
The Bishop of Oxford, speaking both of the theory of 
evolution and of Darwin, went so far as to say: “A 
flimsy speculation, a dishonoring view of nature, 
written under the frenzied inspiration of the inhaler of 
mephitic gas.” 

And when some twelve years later he published 
his “Descent of Man” even harder things were said. 
Men found it hard to accept the truth that ‘‘man 
bears in his body the marks of his lowly origin.” 
They did not see that behind it was that noblest of all 
truths: the wonderful underlying unity of life. Darwin, 
however, went the even tenor of his way, undisturbed. 
He entered into no controversies. He indulged in no 
disputations. Others might argue, if they so wished. 
But as for himself, he continued his patient researches 
in the Book of Nature, in the sure knowledge that they 
who read its pages entered into the understanding of 
life. So he lived quietly and in seclusion, among his 
family and friends, until the day of his death in 1882. 
But when they laid his body to rest in Westmiaster 
Abbey the leading paper of the day editorially de- 
clared: 

His thoughts have passed into the substance of facts 

of the universe. A grass plot, a plant in bloom, a human 
gesture, the entire circle of the doings and tendencies of 
nature, builds his monument and records his exploits. 
. ... The Abbey has its orators and ministers who 
have convinced senates and swayed nations. Not one of 
them all has wielded a power over men and their intelli- 
gences more complete than that which for the past 
twenty-three years has emanated from a simple country 
house in Kent. 


In contrast with that of Darwin, the life of Adolf 
Hitler is a succession of upheaval, adventure and 
storm. He was born in the little border town of 
Braunau in April, 1889. His father, twenty-three 
years older than his mother, was an Austrian of 
peasant stock who had worked his way up to the posi- 
tion of a minor customs official. In the table of dates 
given in the fly leaf of the English translation of “Mein 
Kampf” it is stated that his mother was a Bohemian 
from Prague. This would mean that Hitler was half 
Czech, though nowhere does Hitler himself mention 
the fact. According to his own account of his early 
years, he was German-conscious from the earliest days 
of his youth. His father’s ambition was that young 
Adolf should enter the civil service. He, however, 
had other ambitions—he wanted above all to be an 
artist. Evidently he was not very successful at school, 
and at the age of fourteen we find him in Vienna, 
studying art, but also without success. Vienna, in 
those days, was the melting-pot of Europe, and there 
he came into contact with all sorts and conditions of 
men: the starving and homeless; “noblemen, pro- 
fessors, tradesmen, workers; with professional tramps 
of many nationalities—Germans, Czechs, Poles, Mag- 
yars, Rumanians, Ruthenians, Serbs, Croats, Italians, 
and Jews.’ They were years of hardship and suffer- 
It was during his sojourn 
in Vienna that he began to acquire his hatred of the 
Jews. He claims that he was driven toit. He asserts 


| that in the beginning he was unprejudiced against 


them and that he regarded their treatment as un- 
Christian and unjust. But he came to the conclusion 
that they were a different people, not German and 
incapable of becoming German; that wherever they 
were they existed as a nation within a nation and at 
bottom hostile to it. They were always an alien race, 
seeking to undermine the culture of their hosts and in- 
sinuating themselves into seats of influence and power. 
And, somehow, he became convinced of the myth of 
the international financial Jew, who, through the in- 
fluence of money, was seeking to dominate the earth. 
He also conceived a violent hatred of Marxian Social- 
ism, which was all the more hateful since it was the 
creation of a Jew. It was in this frame of mind that he 
left Vienna and went to Munich. At the outbreak of 
the World War he enlisted in the German army. He 
was cited several times for bravery and twice rewarded 
with the Iron Cross. In the month before the Armis- 
tice he was gassed and temporarily blinded. On his 
discharge from the hospital the following year he 
entered politics by joining the German Workers’ 
Party. A few months later he made his debut as an 
orator, and from then on rose rapidly to power until 
he became the head of the National Socialist Party. 
The story of his rise is not equaled even by that of 
Napoleon. On January 1, 1920, he was Number 
Seven in a party of just sixty members. A few years 
later it numbered over a million. And, a few months 
later he occupied a position far more powerful than the 
German Emperor at the height of his power. 

Now I am perfectly well aware of the long names 
applied to Hitler by the psychiatrists, intimating that 
he is a diseased personality full of pathological abnor- 
malities; I can readily understand the accusations 
that he is a dreamer, mystic and visionary, with 
extraordinary ability to arouse mob hysteria, and it is 
easy to appreciate the attitude of those who have 
formed the conclusion that he is governed by his emo- 
tions, unreasoned prejudices and infantile hates; but 
it is my sober judgment, after reading reams of 
opinion about Hitler, that, while there is a measure of 
truth in all this, the world by and large outside of Ger- 
many has underestimated both the mentality and the 
man. 
As I think about Hitler in his relations to the 
modern world I am reminded of ‘“The American Mind 
in Action,” by Harvey O’ Higgins, in which the writer 
undertakes to psychoanalyze some of the leading 
characters in our American life. Thus from the point 
of view of psychoanalysis he judges Lincoln, Emerson, 
John B. Gough, Frances Willard and other characters 
who have helped in the shaping of American destiny 
and who to a large extent have made America what it 
is today. And the conclusion is that, from the point 
of view of analytical psychology, no leader among men 
is ever normal, and there can always be applied to him 
some long-sounding name indicating some form of 
psychological disease. 

Now I have nothing to say against this, for it 
may all very well be true. But I do wish to make the 
observation that the standards and norms of judg- 
ments are based on the average man, and that the 
standards of the average can never be applied success- 
fully to leaders among men. It is because they are 
different that they are what they are, and in their 
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difference there lies their power to influence and lead. 

My judgment is that the enemies and critics of 
Adolf Hitler have misgauged him and that he has out- 
fought them, because he has out-thought them. I 
have read and reread his book, ““My Battle.” I have 
analyzed and meditated upon his main contentions, 


and though I utterly and entirely disagree with and: 


condemn the thesis he defends, I am of the opinion 
that Hitler has one of the most astute minds in the 
world of today. And it is folly to speak of him as an 
uneducated man! In the academic sense, of course, 
he is uneducated, but in the sense that he has thought 
long and earnestly about some of the major problems 
of the human race; in the sense that he has a funda- 
mental grasp upon the trends of history, particularly 
European history; in the sense that he understands, 
because he has carefully analyzed, the psychology of 
mass emotion and the springs of action governing the 
conduct of men, Hitler has one of the most completely 
oriented mentalities of our time. Not since Machia- 
velli wrote ‘The Prince’ has there been worked out a 
more thorough-going analysis of the psychology of 
governmental control, and compared with Hitler 
Mussolini and Stalin are even as children. And let 
us not forget it, while he may storm and rage, while he 
may indulge in theatrical displays, and while in his 
public utterances he may deluge his hearers beneath 
floods of emotion, behind all his emotional outpouring 
is an intellect always keen, always poised, always de- 
termined and always completely aware of the goal in 
view. This is what makes him such a dangerous 
man. 

So completely am I convinced of this that I am 
persuaded that “My Battle” ought to be studied 
seriously by every thoughtful person today, and 
I agree with Dorothy Thompson when she declares 
that without such a study it is not only impossible to 
understand the times in which we live, but also im- 
possible to refute the arguments against freedom, de- 
mocracy and the liberal spirit which Hitler so ably em- 
ploys. 

Particularly is this true in the field of education. 
Hitler has very well defined views on education as an 
instrument of public policy, and much though I hate 
this conclusion and goal, he says much to which the 
world must not only give heed but which we all neglect 
at our peril. For to him education is not the mere ac- 
quirement of knowledge, essential though this may be; 
not training for a profession or a trade, necessary 
though this is; but character, character and then 
character; character, disciplined and controlled; char- 
acter in which there is joyous acceptance of the ideal 
(though a mistaken ideal); character which recognizes 
that there is no substitute for personality; character 
which repudiates material selfishness, which glories in 
readiness for sacrifice and which takes joy in renun- 
ciation for the sake of community gain; character 
which causes men to ‘bow down to higher gods than 
gold.”” When I read Hitler on education I understood 
his hold on German youth. He gives them something 
to live by and for that reaches far beyond “miserable 
aims that end with self’’—ideals of the spirit—and 
though I disagree with his ultimate purpose and ob- 
jective, regarding them as poisonous to the soul of hu- 
manity, I maintain that we neglect what Hitler has 


to say here at peril to ourselves, at peril to the rising 
generation and at peril to the whole world. 

All this is very interesting, also important. It 
would be worth while to discuss this and much more. 
But fascinating though it may be, we must turn 
from it to an even more important question: namely, 
a consideration of Hitler’s basic philosophy of life. 

And it is right here that we come into contact 
with a consideration of the first magnitude. Hitler 
contends, and rightly, that firstly, secondly and al- 
ways, it is the view men hold of themselves in relation 
to the world at. large that finally determines what they 
become and what they do. Listen to these words: 


We are all aware that in the far future mankind will 
have to deal with problems, to cope with which some 
most noble race will have to be summoned as master- 
nation, supported by the forces of the whole globe . . 
it was my special task to extract from the mass of un- 
shaped material, the central ideas of a universal world- 
theory, and then remold them in a more or less dogmatic 
form . . .. to unite solidly those who subscribed to it. 


It is in this above everything else that we have 
the clue to Hitler’s power over the German mind; it 
is in this that we have the basis for an understanding of 
his ery “Blood and Soil,’”’ even as it is in this that we 
discover the key to his hatred of the Jew. 

What is this world theory? Broadly speaking, it 
falls into three propositions: 


1. It is the will of God that the Spirit of Man shall 
reign over all the earth, but in order to do this several 
human problems must be solved. 

2. These problems can be solved only by a superior 
race, the Aryans, of which the Germans are the leaders, 
being such a superior race. All Germanic peoples, there- 
fore, must be brought under the banner of one Father- 
land. 

3. The superior race must impose its will and its 
ideas upon all other races. Opponents must either sur- 
render or be ruthlessly destroyed and ultimately nothing 
will prevail except ‘‘the power of the victorious sword.” 


Thus does he declare: 


The future of a movement is dependent on the 
fanaticism, the intolerance even, with which its adherents 
defend it as the one right course and carry it through . . . 
The greatness of any organization which is the embodi- 
ment of an idea lies in the spirit in which it attacks all 
others, being fanatically convinced that it is right. 


Little did Darwin think, as he sat writing at his 
desk in his country home in Kent some two-thirds of 
a century ago, that all unwittingly he would be re- 
sponsible for such a world-theory of life. Indeed, he 
would rather never have penned a line at all than that 
such should be the result. But in the shadow behind 
the statesman and warrior the philosopher always 
stands, and the history of humanity bears witness that 
it is always the pen or the spoken word which forges 
and unsheathes the sword. Without intending it, 
Darwin founded a new epoch in the affairs of men, and 
also without intention furnished a philosophical justi- 
fication for all those who are governed by the “will 
to power” and the “right of might.” For the genera- 
tion which succeeded him fastened upon two phrases 
in his writings, “the struggle for existence” and “the 
survival of the fittest.” The will to survive was the 
fundamental law of life and the power to survive was 
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dependent upon the ability to overcome one’s foes. 
‘This was grounded in Nature and hence belonged to 
the Divine Order of the world. Life was conflict, 
struggle, eternal competition, endless battle. Life was 
a fight for supremacy in which the weakest went to the 
wall. Life was cruel, merciless, ruthless. Nature 
recognized only the strong. Therefore let the strong 
man rejoice in his strength and let him not give way 
to the weakness of pity as he crushed those less able 
beneath his heel. 

All too swiftly this became the dominant philos- 
ophy of succeeding generations, and there was no 
phase of existence which it did not infect with its 
deadly poison. It justified business in its fallacy that 
unbridled competition is the life of trade. It furnished 
Marxian Socialism with its theory of the class struggle, 
a vitriolic conception that poisons our whole social 
atmosphere and leads inevitably to the fight for dic- 
tatorship on the part of the victorious class. Above all 
it justified war and the spirit of the conqueror. Thus 
military power became the embodiment of the Divine 
Will and the victorious military leader the incarnation 
of the Eternal Spirit upon the earth. Thus does the 
battlefield become holy ground, for the blood of the 
fallen sanctifies victory! Thus does the “will-to-war’’ 
become the test of the nations, and in the last analysis 
prove itself the arbitrament of the Most High! Here 
we have, more than anywhere else, the philosophical 
basis of all imperialism and all boasting nationalism. 
And here we have the foundation of the ideology upon 
which Hitler is building Germany and by which he 
hopes to dominate the world. For let us never delude 
ourselves into believing that Hitler wants peace. 
Every word of peace that he utters is lip service. He 
does not want peace. He wants mastery, and this will 
to dominion, for him, justifies every means. Nothing 
is sacred save this. No treaty, no plighted word, no 
promise to other statesman or nation. He knows only 
one law, the “‘will to supremacy,” and beside this there 
can be no considerations of honor, justice, or morality. 

The pathos, the irony and tragedy of the situation 
lie in that Darwin did not teach this, and that like 
many another great teacher he was both misinter- 
preted and misunderstood. True, Darwin did speak 
of the struggle for existence, but the struggle was not 
between members of the same species, but the struggle 


The G. S. S. A. Looks 


on the part of the creature to adapt itself to its en- 
vironment. True, Darwin did speak of the survival 
of the fittest, but by the fittest he did not mean the 
most powerful and the strong. For he shows, and 
most plainly, that the fitness to survive depends upon 
sympathy and mutual aid, upon co-operation with 
one’s fellow creatures and the willingness to sacrifice 
personal gain for the sake of the larger whole. UI- 
timately, asserted Darwin, the social instincts upon 
which all progress depends naturally lead to the 
Golden Rule, “as ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye also unto them,” and this, he also declared, is 
the root of all morality. And in his ““Descent of Man”’ 
he proves most conclusively, from the point of view 
of natural history, that the barriers preventing man’s 
sympathies “extending to the men of all nations and 
races’ are created from a false reading of the book of 
Nature; they are the barriers of ignorance that some 
day will be removed. 

These are sad days, sad beyond the power of our 
reckoning. Sometimes as we view the world-picture 
our hearts are bowed beneath the weight of unutter- 
able woe, so much of sorrow and tragedy does there 
appear. And there are times when our spirits fain 
would cry aloud, ‘How long, O Lord, how long?” 


“Shall crime bring crime for ever, 
Strength aiding still the strong? 
Is it thy will, O Father, 
That man should toil for wrong?”’ 


And as though in answer to the question, the poet 
himself replies: 


““No,’ say thy mountains; ‘No,’ thy skies; 
Man’s clouded sun shall brightly rise, 
And songs be heard instead of sighs: 
God save the people!” 


That, too, would be the answer of Charles Dar- 
win. Quoting from the most sacred of all scriptures, 
the Volume of Nature, he would declare that therein 
it is written, that crime and violence, and bloodshed 
and war, shall not live forever. He would declare that 
the Caesars, the Napoleons, the Stalins, the Musso- 
linis, the Hitlers and all tyrants of whatever breed or 
sphere eventually are doomed, together with all their 
ways, for they sin against Nature and Nature’s law. 


Back and Moves Ahead 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary Observed at Malden 


“T’ll light the candle yet again. . . 
I'll summon from out time’s unfathomed store 
Great souls who in the midst of hopeless days 
Kept faith and knew the loneliness of God, 
Those splendid deaths and yet more splendid lives 
Which rallied their faltering age with valiantness 
And left strong memories to breed strong hopes. 
For such undying fellowship has power 
To swell our shrunken souls to ampler mould 
And make us truer men.” 


HESE words written by Dean Clarence R. 
Skinner for another occasion express the spirit 
of those who gathered at the First Parish 

' Church at Malden, Tuesday, October 25, to commem- 


orate the founders, to celebrate the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the General Sunday School 
Association, and to rededicate themselves to the work 
of religious education in the years that are ahead. 

Two hundred and twenty-five people, laymen and 
clergymen, from six states sat down to dinner in the 
dining hall of the church. Officers of the G. 8S. S. A., 
past and present, and representatives of other -Uni- 
versalist organizations graced the head table, re- 
splendent with floral decorations and huge birthday 
cake. Those at the head table were: Miss Susan M. 
Andrews, Miss Harriet G. Yates, and Mrs. Janet 
Stover, the present staff; the Rev. Max A. Kapp, 
president; Dr. George E. Huntley, Dr. John M. Rat- 
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cliff, the Rev. Edgar R. Walker, past presidents, with 
Mrs. Huntley and Mrs. Ratcliff; Dr. and Mrs. Robert 
Cummins, Dr. and Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, the Rev. 
Francis W. Gibbs, Mr. and Mrs. Glenn R. McIntire, 
the Rev. and Mrs. Tracy Pullman, the Rev. Carl A. 
Hempel, and Mrs. Sarah Morgan Mercer. 

There were birthday cakes and flowers for each 
table; there was good fun and laughter, but the under- 
lying spirit of the occasion was profoundly serious. 
It was a mood of real thankfulness for the work of 
courageous pioneers and of solemn dedication to the 
task of carrying on. 

After the meal the Rev. Edgar R. Walker intro- 
duced “Uncle George,’ Dr. George E. Huntley, who 
as master of ceremonies told the story of the founders 
and the founding of the G. S. S. A., illustrating his 
story with five dramatic episodes, given by members, 
officers and past officers of the association. “A Sunday 
Morning with the Jones Family” illustrated the sad 
state of affairs which brought the association into be- 
ing. “Half Past One in the Morning and All Is Well” 
depicted the anxious wait of the infant Sunday School 
Association’s sponsors while the General Convention 
Board debated their fate. ‘Five Minutes for the 
Infant Organization” pictured Dr. Marion Shutter 
(Dr. Flint Bissell as Dr. Shutter) presiding over the 
General Convention session while young George 
Huntley (Dr. Huntley in person) pleaded the cause of 
the new association. “Putting Friendship into Prac- 
tice’’ showed, with the aid of members of the Malden 
church school, how Universalist Sunday school chil- 
dren have given over $125,000 to various philanthropic 
and social service projects under the guidance of the 
Sunday School Association. ‘Enlightenment at an 
Institute’? showed the spirit and techniques of our 
G.S.S. A. leadership training. Superintendent, Robert 
Cummins spoke for “Our Universalist Family,’ and 
letters of greeting and congratulations were read from 
many workers and former officers rom all over the 
land. Among the letters was one from Judge Brayton 
Field of Watertown, New York, one of the founders 
and one of the stoutest champions of the association. 

The Rey. Carl A. Hempel read a letter from the 
Rey. Laura Bowman Galer which deeply moved all 
present. Mrs. Galer’s letter, which expressed the 
spirit and much of the content of the other greetings, 
follows: 


Dear Comrades in Teaching: 

Twenty-five years is a short time as the centuries are counted, 
but very long when these last years are reckoned in changed 
conditions. My mind goes back to the parish where I was or- 
dained, a recent graduate from a Universalist Divinity School. 
I had been well trained in methods of calling on church members 
and how to conduct a funeral. (Is that a natural sequence?) 
But how to educate young people in religion had been no part of 
my course, nor was it then taught in any theological school. 
And my parish had few church members, but abounded in youth! 
My calls for help in getting text books brought no response from 
our.own Headquarters. Various Boards or Committees of Edu- 
cation in other denominations contributed a few suggestions and 
materials, so that somehow I planned a course of study. I re- 
member receiving in 1912 a card asking for a subscription toward 
helps in Sunday school work. It was signed by a name that these 
years have made familiar, George E. Huntley. Gladly I sent 
$1.00, not knowing the exact use to be made of that lordly sum, 
but feeling so good a cause merited a response. 


The year 1918 is marked in red as the first G. S. S. A. con- 
vention I attended, a place where I saw in the flesh Dr. Huntley 
and Treasurer Brown, and I learned to know, and of course love, 
Aunt Mary Chamberlain. She was very lovely in a blue gown and 
long dark blue cape. Do you remember her at Cleveland? 

That summer there was what we dared to call an “Institute” 
at Ferry Beach, no real classes or studying, no books. But there 
were lectures in a barn-like auditorium on the beach, and our 
feeling that. we knew little and had great need to learn made it 
possible to sit there in spite of the largest mosquitoes on the 
Atlantic coast. That was the year of severe food restriction be- 
cause of the war, and everyone brought two pounds of sugar for 
the Quillen diningroom. 

At Detroit in 1921 a call for those desiring to study Religious 
Education as a profession and Divinity School faculty to meet 
in conference brought a fine group of would-be student and one 
college president. He had no courses to offer but thought one or 
two might be arranged for another year. What a long, slow road 
toward the standard of trained leadership in the most important 
study for modern youth, the study of Christian living! That was 
the year the G. 8. 8. A. undertook the salary of a worker for chil- 
dren in Japan. Soon after a field worker for our own country 
arrived. Just what Mary Slaughter accomplished out here in 
the Middle West at the Lombard Institutes and church visits 
no statistics can show, but the present Mid-West meetings in 
Indiana and Michigan, the annual state and local institutes, and 
the new life in our church schools, are a few of the evident results. 

Like most old people I grow garrulous when allowed to be 
reminiscent. There are so many memories filled with love and 
laughter. Never do I visit the beautiful rooms at 16 Beacon 
Street without a flash back to my first visit to G. S. S. A. head- 
quarters in the Universalist building on Boylston Street. From 
the dignified rooms I entered, Dr. Huntley led me by devious 
narrow passages and steep backstairs to a mere cell crowded 
with desk and filing case and books, the head office of this Asso- 
ciation in a church not yet conscious of being a Fellowship of 
Learners. However, the rooms and furniture have never been 
the Association. That has been a unit of warm hearts, brave 
spirits moved by tremendous faith. To have known and served 
under Mr. Homans, Daddy Gibbs, Carl Hempel, Dr. Ratcliff; 
to have worked for years with Dr. Earle and Mary Scott and our 
Janet Stover, as they made bricks (good bricks) with very small 
straw; to have learned from Dr. Huntley how to chase discourage- 
ment with smiling faith in a great cause—what a privilege has 
been mine! 

Nor does retirement end the joy. Susan and Harriet at 16 
Beacon Street manage to remember the “old folks” with many a 
letter sharing hopes, plans, and joys. Everywhere are church 
teachers touched through the G.S.S. A., and I heartily agree with 
one who wrote the other day, “It is so nice to feel we belong’ to 
one big family in our religious education work.” 

“God bless you all, every one.” 


Laura Bowman Galer. 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 


Following the speaking the entire assembly rose 
and marched into the sanctuary of the church singing 
Purd Dietz’s prayer hymn, ““We Would Be Building.” 
Mr. Kapp presided and opened the service with a 
brief prayer of remembrance. Earle Dolphin played 
the organ and Winthrop L. Webb sang, “How beauti- 
ful on the mountain tops are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings.” Mr. Kapp spoke briefly 
in part as follows: 

“Sometimes our work is better than we know, and 
our small beginnings cast among ordinary and un- 
promising surroundings have at times an unsuspected 
greatness concealed within their humble husks. We 
think we rise to confront one critical hour with some 
desperate device, and lo! we enlist in the campaign of a 
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lifetime and then bequeath our struggle to unseen and 
unknown hosts whose hearts have been stirred by 
visions transcending our visions. We think we shall 
assail one redoubt and then rest, but instead we dis- 
cover we are permanently engaged in an immemorial 
struggle. It has been so with us. 

“We are gathered here to remember the day when 
our founders started upon a journey that has covered 
only a few stages. We have come to feel the enchant- 
ment of strong memories that bestride the years and 
undergird our trust towards tomorrow’s unseen and 
unknown. Our age is an unhappy age, its greatness is 
refuted by its baseness, its beauty is compromised by 
its ugliness, its glory is denied by its bloodstained be- 
trayals of the best. Yet it is the age in which we must 
live our lives. Many of us, though we have hours of 
beautiful rejoicing in the world as it is, and though we 
agonize in the suffering and the defeat of our blunder- 
ing race, yet our spirits are rooted not in today; we 
have a mysterious allegiance to another age that is yet 
to be, an age for which we must make preparation. 
We feel that the truth is not in those sad and frantic 
counsels which invite the barbarian to return upon an 
errand of hatred and division and destruction. The 
truth is in an age which shall grow out of the cleansed 
spirit and the purified vision of an enlightened day 
that is to come. It is a part of our labor to lay upon 
the heart of the young the spell of a love that is more 
than words. Legions of children and splendid youth 
shall come, and some day the world shall be theirs in 
beauty and power.” 

Then followed the ceremony of “The Continuing 
Flame.” Mr. Kapp came down from the pulpit and 
stood behind a pedestal altar set in the front center of 
the darkened chancel, saying: ‘‘Come, bearers of the 
noble light, you bear a holy and beautiful burden as 
you advance out of the shadows. Now light again the 
flame of the sacred fire on the altar of the human soul, 
for so God makes the earth conscious and creative in 
the spirit of man.” As he spoke Dr. Huntley, Dr. 


Ratcliff, and Mr. Walker came forward bearing lighted 
tapers. As Dr. Huntley lighted the flame on the altar 
Mr. Kapp said: 


“So shall the Light be passed and shall not fail. 
You sons and daughters of the ardent Earth, 
You are the keepers of the ancient Flame; 

You are the Flame, you are the Wick, the Wax 
Of that eternal Candle God hath set 

To burn upon the terrors of the dark 

All your young days, and this for the dark’s sake; 
Yet are you not consumed, yet do you burn. 


“So hath it been, so shall it ever be, 
One Light indeed, that lighteth every man 
Lest he be quenched and utterly go down. 
You, sons and daughters of the living Earth, 
You, and none other, burning on the gloom, 
Shall finally encompass its black waste. 


“You are the Flame, so let the Light be passed.”’ 


Then lighting his own taper from the altar flame, 
he walked back to the altar at the rear of the chancel 
and lighted its candles, saying: ““Humbly, proudly, I 
light this torch from the leaping flame kindled by 
consecrated service yesterday and today, and now I 
bear this light to the high altar of Christ, and in the 
name of all those who have beheld the dream I light 
the candles of tomorrow that in the days to come 
there may be radiance to challenge darkness and 
bitterness and death. Humbly I kindle these lights 
that the pathway may be seen as it leads upwards to 
the Eternal.”’ 

The service closed with a hymn and benediction. 
In that simple, moving, beautiful, service one felt the 
spirit of the founders and the pioneers from Martin 
Brown to Gertrude Earle, and one also felt strongly 
that the General Sunday ‘School Association members 
were not only looking backward in gratitude but also 
were moving forward with devotion. 

Vie «be 


We Are Surest of God the Artist 


John Malick 


E note the new ventures as to what the God of 
it all is most like and what, by the evidence, 
he seems most interested in. The historic 

representations have been that he is most like a potter 
or potentate—the Oriental kind—head bookkeeper, 
king, general, judge, some kind of man at least, usually 
an old one. The older literature represents him as 
being interested almost exclusively in theology and 
morals. This may be so. All we have in mind is 
that theology and morals are not his obvious interests 
in the sense that they show in creation. Just looking 
at the world, one could not infer any special interest 
of the Maker in theology, or gather just which kind 
he favors. If he is correctly represented as having a 
clear eye, and single, for right turns in theology and 
conduct, this has to come from other kinds of evi- 
dence. It does not show on the face of the universe. 

Some of the later analogies are that the Over- 
Management seems to be more like a great chemist, 
or physicist, or mathematician, and these have a 


much better case. All these aspects of interest are 
clearly discernible, if not obviously on the surface, 
certainly in the structure of things. While we cannot 
gather what kind of theology or morals God has, or 
whether his are like our theology and morals, we can 
gather pretty definitely the chemistry, physics and 
mathematics he holds to, and that they are like ours. 
We took ours from his. 

We are always surprised that those who have 
given us our bent of mind about God’s primary inter- 
ests make no mention of the most obvious one that is 
published all over the place. We understand that 
when the creeds were written they could not have 
known how certainly the creator is chemist, physicist 
and mathematician. Much in the way of mechanical 
help, microscope, and fertile hypothesis, had not come, 
and creed makers may be excused without blame for 
not putting in then what is so evident to us now. The 
most evident interest of the Godhead is in artistic 
effects of the kind that seem artistry to us. The one 
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sure analogy is that God is a great Pencil and Brush 
being. If we were naming one interest of God about 
which we are most certain, it would be this. It is not 
hidden, one need not be in ecstasy or trance to discern 
it, nor be told that it is so. It is clear to the eye and 
as congenial to the mind as evident to the eye. And 
this aspect of deity was just as evident when the creeds 
were written. One does not need to take courses of 
the academic sort, or hear voices, or see any but just 
the standardized visions of any day, any place, to get 
this, that whatever else God may be he is most cer- 
tainly artist, this the one universal revelation, univer- 
 gally recognized. If any belief meets the test of ac- 
ceptance, always, everywhere believed by all, it is this. 
Is there any other? We find ourselves considerably 
heartened this time in the year by this most certain 
ground for sound doctrine, which makes doubt dif- 
ficult and skepticism a little absurd. We always have 
regretted this exclusive interest of the Head in theology 
and morals, neither being the approach of those who 
have our confidence and admiration. We find our- 
selves consenting deep within us when we hear the 
author of ““The Dance of Life’ appraised as the peak of 
civilization thus far. We are right glad to find this 
highest interest of man the most obvious interest 
of man’s God, where evidently man got it. If we were 
asking for an interest of the universe that would stiffen 
up our confidence most, it would be just this profligate 
artist interest in the looks of things with no use you 
can make out. This large concern of the universe is, 
too, one of the first interests of man. He decorated 
himself before he dressed and drew on his walls before 
he had a house. 

The artists for the eye have a much better case 
than those for the ear, the universe seeming to be more 
on their side. This earth was flaming glory to the eye 
long before a sound was heard. This must have been 
a silent place for the millions of years. The music of 
the spheres seems to be music without words or audible 
sound. We likely are the noisiest creatures in the 
universe. The butterflies publish the creator interest 
in the eye effect over the ear, being flying rainbows, 
splotches of flaming color, but only one of them making 
any sound that we can hear, almost a total loss this 
way. After all is said about the songs of birds, only a 
few are a little more than agreeable, while their plum- 
age is the last word. One of the best illustrations is 
the relative satisfaction of seeing a peacock and hearing 
its voice. Still there is the cricket that must be saved 
out of the rule, being listed as the first violinist, before 
there was any song, or croak, or howl, reaching above 
the octaves of the piano, running slurs that only the 
accomplished can do. 

The thing that strikes one in this whole creation 
of ours is the honest to goodness interest in having 
things look well all through. It is not the decorator 
sort of thing that we do, making the surface look well 
with paint and paper, or covering up baked mud with 
a shining surface. Much of our making things look 
well is camouflage for effect. The car is different when 
you lift the hood, or see it upside down. The hidden 
part of the framework is never up to the outside nor 
the back door up to the front. The creator as artist 
is not this kind, covering ugliness with a veneer that 
peels off. Nature’s outside is often forbidding, in fact, 


concealing often more loveliness than it reveals. We 
had no idea of how much the creator is artist until we 
got the microscope. ‘Endless beauty feasts” is how 
the microscopists say it. We have to get below the 
surface and magnify it up to its magnificence, go be- 
yond the range of the eye, see the form and color, the 
architecture of shell, leaf, wing, eye and crystal. 
Artistry in creation runs right through the thing, 
approach it front or back, cut it across, turn it upside 
down, it makes no difference, the farther you go in, 
the more you expose it, the better it will seem. 

And all this evidently is done with true artist in- 
terest, which is to create the thing for the satisfaction 
of it, although it is rubbed out without another eye 
seeing it. Artist souls do that. Most of creation’s 
effects have been for no other eye than his. He was 
doing it here millions of years before there was an eye 
to see it. The best of it, the miniature effects, were 
all beyond our range after we got here, and the exhi- 
bition is so large that we never see but just one out of a 
million, one leaf, here and there, one insect. Most of 
it in field, forest and ocean depth, is never seen by us, 
just wasted gorgeousness spilled where there is not an 
eye. No reason is evident for most of the beauty of 
the world, that is not ours, and most of it is not ours, 
except that the Maker of it has satisfaction in it. He 
is the only one that even knows that most of it is there 
at all. Even the dump heaps, the decaying leaves, 
rotting logs, give off a glow in the dark. The molds, 
the fungi, the disgusting parasites, bugs, and insects, 
have indescribable beauty if magnified up to our 
reach. And this color scheme runs right through, 
wholly apart from our presence, being especially evi- 
dent in the plant world that was here first, and in the 
insect world which was here long before we came and 
likely will be here after we have gone from the planet, 
the insect color running from one end of the spectrum 
to the other, much of which never has been seen by 
man, so little of it, in fact, that we still are discovering 
six thousand new species a year. It is honest to good- 
ness coloration, none of your touching up where it 
shows. 

The creative techniques for color effect seem to be 
two. Sometimes the color is actually put in as pig- 
ment and we say it is that color, put under the skin of 
body, leaf or grass blade. Life is partly dyed with a 
dye, a fast color. The light may change, our angle 
of seeing vary, water wash it, but the color remains, 
is fast. You cannot wash away the green of the leaf 
or make it different than it is by shifting the light. 

But some of the larger effects are made by throw- 
ing light on things that in themselves have no color at 
all.. Turn off the lights and the color is gone. The sea 
is kaleidoscopic over a vast expanse, this color and that, 
in rapidly shifting alternation with every change 
of cloud and sun. Take the water from the ocean, 
dip it right out of the center of this glory, bring it into 
the laboratory; maybe there is some life in it, vegetable 
or animal, very small, that actually does color it, 
but most of it is just colorless water. A sample out 
of the most resplendent ocean effect is just water. 
Cut off a sample of rainbow, bring it in, look it over, 
it is just like that in the faucet. So, the butterfly 
wing is colorless in itself, and the peacock’s spread. 
It is just a mechanical device, the wing being little 
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ridges, fifty thousand to the inch, set at an angle so 
that when the light strikes it, colorless in itself, it be- 
comes the brilliant color it seems to be. So of the 
rainbow, no color, only light effect, as we throw the 
headlight on the device at the turn of the road, set at 
an angle to catch it, but all dead in the dark. 

Now and then one sees an unforgettable cloud 
effect. We remember two. Sweep that with a net, 
bring it in, and what have you? Colorless sunlight, 
colorless space, colorless water, very dingy salt par- 
ticles thrown up from ocean spray, sand particles from 
the desert, soot from our factories, pollen dust from 
our flowers, dust from our farms and streets and a little 
meteor dust. This is the stuff in the air, most of it 
colorless or drab, that is used by throwing the sun on 
floating particles with no more inherent splendor than 
our factory smoke. 

What we should like to find is that much of this 
is just for the sake of its loveliness. We should be right 
glad if we could not find any use for most of the good 
looks in creation, find that the universe did not have 
to do it to further any of its practical schemes. It 
would mean so much more if we could find this dis- 
interested, real love of loveliness, as we like to find love 
of truth for its own sake, apart from general accept- 
ance of it or the market, though it draw whip and 
cross; just as we like to see love of goodness apart from 
its getting one on here or later. This seems to be the 
high test for our kind. We like to find this interest as 
a pure extra. It means something as to the nature of 
people, something we are glad to know, to have them 
go to all the trouble of painting their skin and hanging 
bright things about their necks, as the first men did, or 
work some design into their clothes as peasants do; or 
run a little added artistry around the edge of the pies 
or on top of the butter, or a little extra turn on the 
furniture, or edge the path with useless flowers, or 
save a part of the garden from vegetables, or stick a 
sickly plant in a tin can in a still sicklier slum. One 
running into any one of these costly and useless mani- 
festations gets just what he is glad to find and is always 
looking for. It says something about those doing 
such things, is a recommendation, would inspire con- 
fidence if one were stopping with them for the night. 
It is very significant, some little outward manifesta- 
tion of an inward grace. 

Creation does have some practical ends that are 
served by her prodigal loveliness. She does use it 
artfully in getting male and female together to keep 
the world going. Much of life, the plant part, is stuck 
in its place, cannot get about to go courting and mat- 
ing. Color and fragrance are signs of food to be had 
there. Deep within nectar cup it lies and the moving 
things find the pot and feed. By all sorts of mechanical 
devices, something is dusted on their backs, or sticks 
to their legs, sometimes holding them with a little vise 
so they cannot get away without getting covered with 
something they carry away and shake off the next 
place they light, unconscious carriers of love tokens 
for those who cannot get away to go to their beloved 
they have to reach to keep life going. Even the male 
and female that can get about are lethargic, have to 
be attracted, stirred, sensitized, emotionalized up to 
the mating interest. Color is used to stir them, some- 
times put on male, sometimes on female. 


But it is only a small part of all the color of things 
that is used in this way. Of all the color effects, only 
a small part has this maleness or femaleness. It would 
be far from anything we know to say that beauty is 
only utility A large part of life, the moving about 
sort, does not see much, some of it is blind, some 
near-sighted. They smell their way around. As far 
as we have gone, much loveliness is gratuitous, as much 
so as an artist painting in his room for the sheer 
pleasure of doing it, washing it off before anyone could 
see it. Most of the loveliness of things is his, all the 
large effects. All that coming from far out takes so 
long to come, started so long ago, has been on the way 
so long, that only for one-five-hundredth of the time 
has there been an eye on this planet to take it in when 
it got here, or, to say it another way, for 449-500 of 
the time this far off glory of the stars was on its way 
here, we were not here to see it, no eye was here. The 
great God made it and his eye alone has seen most of it. 

Truth at best is hard to find and far from evident. 
Creation does not wear it upon her sleeve. Goodness 
is very difficult to pick out and put down. Much of 
it is only local, about all of it relative to situations. 
Certainly if we wanted to take the evidence that is 
spilled all over creation, it would not be that creation 
is true as our kind of truth, or good with our kind of 
goodness. The most evident thing is that it is lovely 
with our kind of loveliness. It is just this surest thing 
that we might agree about that such little use has 
been made of. Just what a true God is, or.a good God 
is, has split our kind into sharp fragments and spilled 
much blood, while this first interest of God in the looks 
of things is almost entirely absent from the creeds. 

Beauty is still pretty much of a heresy. In edu- 
cation it has just come in, last to come and first to go 
in retrenchment. Commerce has been driven to love- 
liness, just pushed into it; it misread the whole nature 
of man on this side, had not the faintest conception of 
how deep down in people is this interest in the looks 
of things. Loveliness is being forced into education 
with commerce spilling splendor all over the world 
now, and for its own reasons which are not disin- 
terested or beauty for its own sake. But we do not 
object to the means by which it comes, if it comes, if 
not through church door or school door then through 
the back door, through the tradesmen’s entrance. 

Religion might get far in some common enter- 
prise if it took this surest thing about the God that it 
proclaims and this universe it purports to interpret. 
There are some times in the year when it is easier to 
feel right about life. If that feeling has religious sig- 
nificance, as much so as any feeling, we ought to know 
that and make the most of it. If one is moved to ad- 
mire and to worship, moved by the great God’s interest 
in such things, then he ought to do it without shame, 
or apology to those more impressed with other revela- 
tions that seem more to them. Here is an aspect of 
life that at once is congenial to the mind, easy to be- 
lieve in and is the most evident of all the interests at- 
tributed to God. Many now are attached to religion 
only because of the beauty it has fostered and adorned 
itself with. They have a strong case. Creeds lose 
their hold, goodness changes its form, loveliness re- 
mains the most evident manifestation of God, most 
widely spread, seen and believed. 
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VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTION 
Charles H. Pennoyer 


HE 105th annual meetings of the Vermont and Quebec 
Universalist-Unitarian Convention were held at Bellows 
Falls, Vt., October 1 to 3, 1938. The parent body, the allied or 
auxiliary organizations, representatives from Associations and 
Convention Church units, and individual liberals, were guests of 
the United Church, a federation of Congregational, Universalist 
and Methodist local parishes. 

The Church School Association met Saturday afternoon, in 
the Congregational church. The address of welcome was by 
Walton Farr, a local church school director, and the response 
was by the president, the Rev. Fred H. Miller of Springfield. A 
discussion of principles and policies was led by the executive sec- 
retary, the Rev. John Q. Parkhurst of Rutland. Miss Harriet 
G. Yates, field secretary of the G. 8S. S. A., spoke on “Ideals 
and Methods.’’ Lewis A. Dexter brought the greetings of the 
Religious Education Department of the A. U. A. The final vote 
was taken in support of the revision of the constitution. Officers 
elected are: President, the Rev. F. H. Miller, Springfield; vice- 
president, Arthur I. Martin, Montpelier; executive secretary, the 
Rev. J. Q. Parkhurst, Rutland; treasurer, Mrs. Elva T. Walker, 
North Montpelier; cabinet members for districts: No. 1, Mrs. 
E. L. Conklin, Derby Line; No. 2, Mrs. E. O. Herreid, Burling- 
ton; No. 3, Mrs. Helen Perry Smith, Stowe; No. 4, Mrs. James G. 
Pirie, Barre; No. 5, Lewis J. Richardson, Chester Depot; No. 6, 
Miss Iva Babbitt, Brattleboro. 

The Y. P. C. R. U. met Saturday evening in the vestry of 

the Congregational church. Seventy-five sat down to the ban- 
quet. Grace was said by the Rev. Harlin M. Campbell of Bel- 
lows Falls. Greetings were given by the Rev. Dudley R. Child 
and the Rev. R. F. Manwell, Unitarian and Congregational 
ministers at Charlestown, N. H. Lewis A. Dexter, Boston, Mass., 
chairman of the Joint Committee of the National Y. P. C. U. 
and Y. P. R. U., and delegate to the International Youth Con- 
“gress in Holland last summer, spoke on “National and Inter- 
national Youth Opportunity and Challenge.’ William E. Gard- 
ner of Boston, executive secretary of the National Y. P. C. U., 
spoke on “‘The Call to Young People.’’ The welcome speech was 
by Walter Miner, member of the local fellowship group, and the 
response was by Vice-President Carroll L. Coburn. Miss Char- 
lotte M. Blood gave the secretary’s report. The following officers 
were elected: President, Carroll L. Coburn, B. S., East Mont- 
pelier; vice-president, Philip Backup, Burlington; secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Charlotte M. Blood, Randolph. The naming of 
representatives to the national bodies was left to the officers. 
Miss Ailene D. Norse, Burlington, had charge of the candlelight 
devotional service. 

The morning service, Sunday, at the Congregational church, 
was in charge of the Y. P. C. R. U., President Coburn presiding. 
The scripture reading was by Dr. H. L. Canfield, former general 
secretary, and the prayer was by William E. Gardner, the present 
executive secretary of the National Y. P. C. U. The Rev. Harlin 
M. Campbell spoke on “Vision: Maker of Men and Nations,” and 
Dr. Walter John Coates spoke on “‘Today’s Message for American 
Youth.” The benediction was by the Convention Superintend- 
ent. 

The Pilgrimage service, at 2.30 p. m., was at the Universalist 
meetinghouse in Guilford Center, thirty miles to the south, for 
the dedication of a boulder tablet in honor of Hosea Ballou 2d, 
1796-1861, Guilford’s greatest native son, overseer of Harvard 
University, first president of Tufts College, first president of the 
Universalist Historical Society, author of the ‘Ancient History of 
Universalism.’’ Eugene B. Bowen, Cheshire, Mass., senior trustee 
of Tufts College, chairman of the Ballou Remembrance Com- 
mittee, was in charge of the meeting, and deserves credit for the 
success of the occasion, obtaining most of the fund with the help 
of Hosea Starr Ballou. The boulder was moved from the birth- 
place near Governor Mountain in the Hinesburg district by Clif- 
ford A. Baker of Guilford Center. The following were the ad- 
dresses by leaders of church, school and state: ‘‘Contributions 


to Education by Vermont and Quebec Religious Liberals,’”’ Dr. 
Pennoyer; ‘“‘Democracy’s Stake in Education,’ former Governor 
Stanley Calef Wilson; “‘The People’s Right to Ethical Culture,”’ 
Dr. Lee S. McCollester, Tufts School of Religion; and “Realizing 
Our Responsibility,” Governor George D. Aiken. Dr. Pennoyer 
led in the community dedication and the prayer was by the Rev. 
Donald B. F. Hoyt of Brattleboro. The Rev. William J. Ballou, 
and his brother, the Rev. Henry L. Ballou, present and past 
ministers. of the Congregational church in Chester, brought 
greetings of kinsmen. Letters were read from alumni, Judge 
Charles H. Darling, Burlington, Tufts trustee, ex-Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy; former Attorney-General John G. Sar- 
gent, and from President Leonard Carmichael of Tufts, also from 
Hosea Starr Ballou, president of the Universalist Historical So- 
ciety, and from Dr. Jerome D. Green, secretary of Harvard Uni- 
versity. The benediction was by the Rev. Pliny A. Allen, Jr., 
North Adams, Mass. 

The Universalist church was filled Sunday evening for the 
mass meeting. This church has one of the best organs in Ver- 
mont. Wendell Switzer was the organist and Natt Morrison the 
vocal soloist. Dr. Harry L. Canfield had charge of the devotional 
service. Scripture reading was by the Rev. Robert Lewis Weis of 
Huntingville and North Hatley, Quebec, and the prayer was 
offered by the Rev. William J. Metz of Morrisville. The welcome 
addresses were as follows: To the Community, by Austin Chand- 
ler, president of the selectmen of Bellows Falls; In Behalf of the 
Churches, by Francis A. Bolles, chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the United Church, and by Willis A. Brown, moderator of 
the First Universalist Church and Parish. The response was by 
Dr. Royce §. Pitkin, Plainfield, president. The offering for 
ministerial pension funds amounted to $28.17. The address on 
“The Challenge to Religious Liberals in Our Time” was given by 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the American Unitarian 
Association. After congratulating the Vermont and Quebec 
Convention on becoming a Universalist-Unitarian body, at the 
centennial meetings in 1938, the speaker referred to the loss of 
faith today in the power of human reason, in free education, in 
democracy and in man. Religious Liberals have just what the 
world most needs, and he called for a response to the challenge 
involved. There must be no more surrender and no more com- 
promising, but an advance. Benediction was given by the Con- 
vention Superintendent. 

The Missionary Association and Alliance met Monday at 
nine a. m., in the Universalist church. The welcome speech was 
by Mrs. Robert J. Clark, president of the local World Friend- 
ship Circle, and the response by the president of the Association, 
Mrs. Minerva L. Metz, Morrisville. The devotional service 
scripture was by Mrs. Helen Hoyt, Brattleboro, and the prayer 
by Mrs. Metz. A memorial service, conducted by Mrs. Emma 
H. Pennoyer, mentioned three presidents of the Association who 
had died during the year, Mrs. Alice J. Allen of Waterloo, Que., 
Mrs. Bertha B. Stratton of Rutland and Mrs. R. F. Johonnot, 
formerly of Bellows Falls. Thirty-three attended the noon 
luncheon in the Congregational church vestry, when Mrs. H. M. 
Campbell offered prayer, and an address was given by Mrs. 
Alice Enbom Taylor of Boston, promotional secretary of the 
W.N. M. A. Another short session was also held at a late after- 
noon hour. Officers elected: President, Mrs. William J. Metz; 
first vice-president, Mrs. C. H. Pennoyer; second vice-president, 
Mrs. Elliot Backup, Burlington; secretary, Mrs. Nina Larkin 
Fuller, Rutland; treasurer, Mrs. Edith W. Richardson, Barre; 
executive committee, Mrs. Flora R. Thomson, Rutland, Mrs. 
E. L. Conklin, Derby Line, Mrs. D. B. F. Hoyt, Brattleboro, Mrs. 
L. C. Clerici, Montpelier, Miss Stella Cutting, Bellows Falls. 
One of the important votes looked to the revision of the constitu- 
tion in accordance with the complete unity of Universalist and 
Unitarian women in this field. 

At the business session of the parent body reports were given 
by the superintendent, treasurer, board of trustees, chairman of 
the Fellowship Committee, the Rey. Thomas W. Horsfield of 
St. Johnsbury, and the president of Goddard College. Following 
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this came the final action on the revision of the constitution and 
bylaws to bring them completely up to date and fully in keeping 
with the organic unity of Unitarians and Universalists in Vermont 
and Quebec. The reports of special committees followed. The 
Committee on Declaration of Principles, consisting of C. H. 
Pennoyer, chairman, H. L. Canfield and L. G. Williams, reported. 
Dr. Canfield suggested the committee be continued and that 
there be added men who had their primary fellowship with the 
Unitarians, and this was voted. Carroll L. Coburn reported for 
the Committee on Educational Activities, declaring in favor of 
an Institute. Dr. Canfield supported that proposition and the 
Convention voted in favor of the movement. The Committee 
on the Proposed Reorganization of the New England Superin- 
tendency, consisting of Dr. W. J. Coates, chairman, the Rev. 
Dayton T. Yoder and President R.S. Pitkin, reported, through the 
chairman, adversely, and the Convention unanimously supported 
the report. Following this vote, the Rev. Arthur A. Blair, Sec- 
retary and Superintendent of the New Hampshire Convention, 
reported that that body had unanimously taken very similar 
action. 

The reports of the sessional committees followed. The Rev. 
F. H. Miller, chairman, presented the report of the Business 
Committee, henceforth to be called the Committee on Official 
Reports and Recommendations, and the recommendations were 
all supported by the Convention: these commended the super- 
intendent and treasurer for comprehensive reports, also com- 
mended the reports of the board of trustees, the Fellowship 
Committee and the Goddard president; called for the appoint- 
ment of two representatives to attend the installation of General 
Superintendent Robert Cummins; opposed formally joining the 
Vermont Church Council but favored co-operation locally so far 
as possible and so far as it will be in accord with loyalty also to 
the liberal program; supporting a Liberal Preaching Mission; 
starting and encouraging new groups of liberals. 

The Rev. L. Griswold Williams, chairman, reported for the 
Committee on Resolutions. Gratitude was expressed for the 
hospitality of the local church, the most effective service of the 
Rev. Dayton T. Yoder was commended and regret expressed at 
his departure to other fields; the inclusion of Sunday in the official 
program was opposed and the arrangement of the program from 
Thursday evening through till some time on Saturday was 
recommended. 

Rev. John Q. Parkhurst, chairman, reported for the Com- 
mittee on Nominations, as follows: President, Dr. Royce S. 
Pitkin, Plainfield; vice-president, Hon. Alfred H. Heininger, 
Burlington; secretary, Dr. Charles Huntington Pennoyer, Rut- 
land; treasurer, George Arthur Perry, Springfield; trustee for two 
years, to succeed William C. Jewett, resigned, Oscar F. Benson, 
Brattleboro; trustee for three years to succeed himself, Dr. 
Walter John Coates, North Montpelier. Fellowship Committee, 
the Rey. William J. Metz, Morrisville, chairman, the Rev. Skill- 
man E. Myers, Burlington, the Rev. Thomas W. Horsfield, St. 
Johnsbury, Hon. Orlando L. Martin, Plainfield, William A. 
Kincaid, Montpelier. These were elected. It was voted to 
accept the invitation to meet in Rutland next year. 

Closing the convention was the turkey dinner banquet at 
Hotel Windham. The Rev. Harry A. Farrar offered prayer. A 
short address was given by the Rey. Arthur A. Blair of New 
Hampshire. The address of the evening on “Rethinking Uni- 
versalism and Unitarianism’’ was by Dr. Robert Cummins, 
General Superintendent of the Universalist Church. 

Over three hundred people were registered on the Conven- 
tion Book, but only a third were official delegates. Not as many 
attended the church school or even the Saturday evening meet- 
ing, not as many ministers came, but only one recent convention 
has had as many taking an active part in the business meeting of 
the Convention proper and at no time have there been a stronger 
morale and a greater ambition to serve. Quota payments show 
a larger total and more societies loyal. Barnard, Bellows Falls, 
Brattleboro, Cavendish, Chester, Concord, Derby Line, East 
Montpelier, Felchville, Hartland, Huntingville, Lyndonville, 


Montpelier, Morrisville, North Hatley, North Montpelier, Rich- 
mond, Rutland, St. Johnsbury, South Strafford, Vernon, Wash- 
ington, West Burke, Williamsville, Wilmington, Woodstock, 
Burlington, Rochester, Springfield and Stowe, have paid quotas 
this past year, all but the last four in full, and St. Albans Con- 
vention Church Unit paid as well as parishes do in proportion. 

* * * 


ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


Arnold L. Simonson 


HE thirty-seventh annual sessions of the Alabama Univer- 
salist Convention were held in the lovely Universalist 
church in Brewton on October 14-16, 1938. More than fifty 
official delegates from all active churches in Alabama were 
registered. Other Universalists from northwest Florida were 
present at some of the meetings. Everything considered, the 
convention was the best in recent years. 

On Friday night, the 14th, the convention was begun with 
the preaching of the occasional sermon by the Rey. Ralph P. 
Boyd, pastor of the Camp Hill circuit of churches. Using as his 
texts ‘‘The harvest is plenteous, but the laborers are few’ and 
“Thrust in thy sickle,” Mr. Boyd presented in straightforward 
manner “what in my opinion constitutes the mission and work of 
the Universalist Church.”” He pointed out the pressing need, 
especially in the South, for a positive preachment of Universalist 
principles. A large audience was on hand and many expressions 
of approval were heard. 

. Saturday morning the session was opened by a short devo- 
tional service conducted by the pastor of the Brewton church, 
the Rev. Arnold L. Simonson. Mr. Simonson spoke on the 
necessity for realizing that the church is a co-operative adventure 
of men, seeking to enforce the highest rules of man and God— 
“for we are laborers together with God.” 

At the business session immediately following, the Rey. 
Henry T. Crumpton was elected chairman to serve during the ab- 
sence of the Convention president, N. Floyd McGowin of Chap- _ 
man. Routine business was carried through. When reports were 
heard from the various churches, a general feeling that much had 
been accomplished during the year was in evidence. The churches 
of the Camp Hill circuit (Camp Hill, Ariton, Cohassett and 
Florala) all reported an enthusiastic revival of interest under 
Mr. Boyd’s leadership. Other churches reporting were Dixie, 
Brewton and Chapman, where Mr. Simonson is pastor. It is 
interesting to note that every church in Alabama has taken in 
new members during the year. 

Although Pensacola, Fla., has no active organization, Rufus 
McCall reported a revival of interest there. He said, ‘““Mr. Boyd 
is entitled to credit for the revival of interest in Pensacola.” 
Three services have been held recently, with Mr. Boyd preaching 
at two of them, while Mr. Simonson preached at the third. A 
plan has been formulated whereby twice a month services are to 
be held with Boyd and Simonson alternating as preachers. 

The following officers were elected: President, N. F. Mc- 
Gowin, Chapman; vice-president, David B. Miller, Brewton; 
treasurer, Thomas McMillan, Brewton; secretary, the Rev. A. L. 
Simonson; trustee for three years, the Rev. H. T. Crumpton, 
Bay Minette. Following a recommendation by the Convention, 
the Board of Trustees appointed the Rev. Arnold L. Simonson 
Superintendent of Churches. Mr. Simonson served as “acting 
superintendent”’ last year, and it was deemed advisable to have 
him continue in office on a permanent basis. 

At 11.80 Saturday morning another worship service was 
held. Dr. Lyman Ward of Camp Hill and Mr. Boyd assisted 
Mr. Crumpton, who preached an inspiring sermon on ‘‘The 
Right Kind of Pressure.’”” Mr. Crumpton pointed out the many 
“downward pressures’ which weigh us down, but emphasized 
that the inward pressure which is an ‘‘upward pressure’’ really 
determines one’s direction in life. 

The afternoon was given over to the meeting of the State 
Missionary Society. A separate report will cover this. 

While the women were meeting, a group of laymen met 
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to discuss the advisability of forming a laymen’s organization. 
Dr. Robert Cummins gave the men some very worth-while sug- 
gestions, and outlined the methods used in other states by lay- 
men’s groups. Much good was accomplished in this meeting, 
and although no formal organization was planned, the seed for 
such a group was planted and it may bear fruit in the future. 

One of the high lights of the convention came with the ban- 
quet on Saturday night. This was held in the beautiful home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ed. Leigh McMillan. Mrs. McMillan is one of the 
very active workers in the Brewton church and is president of 
the women’s organization. The tables were artistically decorated 
with flowers. The food was of the best and the service was flaw- 
less. Dr. Lyman Ward acted as toastmaster and did a splendid 
piece of work. 

Dr. Cummins was the principal speaker, and the message 
which he gave was so full of vision, coupled with practical com- 
mon sense, that he held his audience spellbound. After pointing 
out that there are many variations of political economy, Dr. 
Cummins stated that “after all there are but two basic govern- 
mental philosophies—dictatorship and democracy.” He then 
said, “There are but two basic religious philosophies—the authori- 
tarian and the free church.” The first depends upon the authority 
of creed to which one must subscribe, while the second depends 
upon the development of an inner conscience that is arrived at 
through freedom of search. ‘“There is no success elsewhere if 
there is no building within us—the reliance upon a developed 
God within,” said Dr. Cummins. He gave three steps that are 
necessary for the progress of our churches: ‘1. Make them the 
most attractive and beautiful shrines in the community. 2. 
Label them—designate them as Universalist churches, as some- 
thing of which we are proud. 3. Develop a ‘seven-day-a-week’ 
program. Keep the doors open all of the time.” 

Church school was held at 9.45 on Sunday morning. This 
was conducted by Mrs. A. L. Simonson, superintendent of the 
Brewton church school. Classes were held for all age groups, 
with Mrs. Simonson, Mrs. R. H. Strain, Mrs. Burns Parker, Miss 
Irene Jernigan and Mr. Simonson acting as teachers. This was 
the first time that the newly decorated primary class room was 
used, and the little folks were delighted to have a room planned 
and decorated for them alone. 

On Sunday morning the church was filled to capacity. A 
few friends of other fellowships were present, but the congrega- 
tion was more than eighty percent Universalist. Mr. Simonson 
conducted the service and was assisted by Dr. Ward and Mr. 
Crumpton—with Dr. Cummins preaching the sermon. His mes- 
sage was most inspiring. Taking his text from the 90th Psalm: 
“So teach me, O God, to number my days that I may apply 
my heart unto wisdom,”’ Dr. Cummins developed the thought of 
“going forth” to learn the way that leads to faith, not dependent 
upon others but rather “venturing forth alone from the known 
to the unknown.” “I will arise and go” myself, rather than be 
an also ran. 

Following the sermon communion was observed. Mr. Boyd 
assisted Mr. Simonson in this part of the service. As the con- 
gregation went out of the church there was the feeling that we 
had all taken part in an uplifting experience. 

Dinner, served by the ladies of the Brewton church in the 
church diningroom, brought the convention to a close. It was 
on a high plane from start to finish. Much was accomplished, and 
as the delegates departed it was with the conviction that we had 
much to hope for, much work to do, but that we were all engaged 
in the greatest business in the world. 


* * * 


MID-YEAR MEETING OF THE WOMEN’S MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION OF ILLINOIS 
Nell Newlin 


UNNY skies and warm southern breezes combined their forces 
to make a perfect setting for the forty-eighth annual mid- 
year meeting of the Women’s Missionary Association of Illinois 
in Joliet on October 12. The hospitality committee of local 


women was on hand to greet the delegates, who began to arrive 
as early as 9.30. The meeting was called to order at 10.15 by the 
president, Mrs. Holbrook Mulford. 

Mrs. Mulford spoke briefly concerning the theme of the day, 
“A Fellowship of Learners’’—this thought having been sug- 
gested to all churches for special emphasis during the week of 
October 10-16, by the General Superintendent, Dr. Cummins. 
To quote him, “A fellowship of learners, to be such, must keep 
everlastingly at the job by means of a continuous and well- 
integrated program suggested through our several auxiliaries.”’ 

Mrs. William R. Bennett of Elgin conducted an impressive 
devotional service which was written by Mrs. Stanley Manning, 
a former Illinois woman. In the absence of Mrs. DeGues, Dr. 
Macpherson gaye the greetings from the Joliet church. Mrs. 
Henniges of Peoria responded for the State Board. The minutes 
of the forty-seventh May meeting, held in Sycamore in 1936, 
were read and approved. The treasurer, Mrs. Flora Pratt, gave 
a report of the finances since May 30, 1938, and showed a balance 
of $704.81. 

At this point in the program two fine tenor solos were given 
by Mr. Kenne, accompanied by Mr. Converse at the piano. 
Then followed the reports of the local societies. Eleven societies 
were represented and encouraging reports were given from each 
group. The size of the local group, the name, the type of program 
and the method of raising funds may vary widely, but let us not 
forget that we are all united in working not only for the local 
church, but to be a good neighbor in the community, and to 
sense the comradeship of Christian women everywhere in a world 
fellowship. 

At 11.30 o’clock, after a moment of rest and relaxation from 
listening to reports, the convention was pleased to welcome Dr. 
Frank D. Adams to the platform. Dr. Adams gave in his usual 
delightful manner a review of the book, “The Modern Family 
and the Church,” by Dr. Regina Westcott Wieman. He voiced 
the opinion that Dr. Wieman could have said all she did in far 
less space and so make it easier for the reader, but that the con- 
tent of the book was rich and well worth the consideration of 
those interested in the relation of the family to the churches. 
The review and discussion were greatly enjoyed. 

Luncheon was served at 12.30 in the church diningroom to 
141 guests. A long table was arranged at one end of the room in 
honor of our national president, Mrs. Ezra B. Wood of New 
Haven, Conn. At this table were seated national, state, and 
local officers, with beautiful corsages of gardenias for the special 
guests. 

The afternoon session was opened with an organ prelude by 
Theron Converse, followed by a solo by Mrs. Vera Reynolds. 
Greetings were brought from the General Convention by Dr. 
W. H. Macpherson, president, and from the State Convention by 
Dr. F. D. Adams, president. Mrs. Reynolds sang again during 
the receiving of the offering. The contributions of music by the 
soloists both morning and afternoon were greatly appreciated 
and the gratitude of the convention was extended to them. 

A state roll call taken by the secretary showed twelve 
parishes represented, with 133 delegates and seven ministers and 
one national officer. 

The nominating committee to report at the May Convention 
was named by Mrs. Mulford as follows: Chairman, Mrs. Donald 
Evans, Clinton; Mrs. Nellie Kelley, Elgin; Mrs. Hattie Sibbett, 
Hoopeston. 

Mrs. Mulford introduced Mrs. Wood as the speaker of the 
afternoon, and she took as her subject “A Program for the 
Church Woman of Today.”’ All agreed that it was a great priy- 
ilege to have Mrs. Wood with us and to get much information 
concerning the women’s work of our Church at first hand. 

A rising vote of thanks was extended to the women of St. 
John’s Universalist Church for their delightful hospitality. The 
session was closed by the singing of “We Would Be Building.” 
Dr. Macpherson pronounced the benediction. ’ 

At a short meeting of the State Board held after the close of 
the convention the bills of the convention were approved and 
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ordered paid. The treasurer reported the collection taken to 
be $25.64. A motion was made, seconded and carried that 
the secretary be instructed to send a recommendation to the 
National Board as follows: ‘“‘The State Board of U. W. M. A. of 
Illinois recommends that the word ‘Missionary’ be omitted from 
the name of our national organization in an effort to more closely 
unify the work of all Universalist women.” 
* * * 


ANTI-WAR CONGRESS, NOVEMBER 12-13 


Hundreds of delegates representing church, student, civic 
and labor groups from all parts of New England will assemble in 
Bates Hall, Y. M. C. A., Boston, November 12-13, to attend the 
New England Anti-War Congress. 

The purpose of the congress is to provide discussion, and to 
formulate a program of action through organization, publicity, 
advertising and educational work. Interesting reports from the 
youth and labor sections will be read. 

A mass meeting will be held in the Old South Meetinghouse 
on Saturday evening, November 12. Hubert C. Herring, direc- 
tor, Committee on International Relations, Council for Social 
Action, Congregational Church, and author of ‘“‘And So to War,”’ 
will be one of the prominent speakers. Everyone who is inter- 
ested in world peace is invited to attend. 

At Bates Hall the discussion will center around the general 
program. Edwin C. Johnson, executive secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Militarism in Education, will lead a symposium on 
methods of combating war propaganda; discussions on organiza- 
tion and publicity will be led by Wayne Womer and Richard 
Salinger respectively. 

A letter has been sent to the ministers of Massachusetts 
urging their support and co-operation, signed by the following: 
Dr. John L. Lobingier, Division of Christian Education, Congre- 
gational Church; Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, dean of Crane Theolog- 
ieal School; Dr. Hugh A. Heath, Mass. Baptist Conference; Dr. 
Henry J. Cadbury, Harvard Divinity School; Dr. Palfrey Perkins, 
King’s Chapel; Dr. Lewis O. Hartman, editor, Zions Herald. 

* * * 


THE REV. CHARLES PALMATIER 


The Rev. Charles Palmatier, for many years a successful 
and able minister in the Universalist churches of Western New 
York, died at his home in Newark, N. Y., on Wednesday morn- 
ing, October 19, at the age of seventy- seven years. 

Mr. Palmatier was born September 5, 1861, in Morris, 
N. Y., son of William and Francis Barrott Palmatier. 

Following the usual academic preparation in the schools of 
his native village, he entered the Theological School at Canton, 
N. Y., from which he graduated in 1885, and at once began his 
ministry in the Universalist church in Webster, N. Y. 

The same year, in August, he was united in marriage to 
Miss Flora Ballou, of Southold, N. Y., daughter of the Rev. 
and Mrs. James H. Ballou. 

Following his pastorate in Webster he served the churches 
in Friendship, Perry and Oxford, N. Y., going to the church in 
Newark in June, 19038. 

After his retirement from active pastoral work in 1920, he 
took up what was to become one of his most useful labors in a 
ministry to youth, accepting the appointment to the office of 
police justice in the village of Newark. During his long term of 
service in this capacity he was able to do much for juvenile of- 
fenders, in leading them back to the path of manly living. Al- 
ways interested in young people and with a keen and sympa- 
thetic understanding of their problems, he was their true friend 
and wise counselor. 

He was a skilled musician, both instrumental and vocal. For 
a time he had an orchestra made up of himself and sons which 
furnished music for many church and convention gatherings 
throughout Western New York, and many of the older Univer- 
salists will recall his work as a song leader at conventions and 
association meetings. 

Mrs. Palmatier died in 1933, since which time his oldest 
daughter, Mrs. Cuyler Ridley, and her husband have shared his 


home with him and tenderly cared for him during his last illness 
of several months. ' 

Besides Mrs. Ridley he is survived by one other daughter, 
Mrs. Harry Bain of Auburn, and three sons, Ralph and Claude of 
Syracuse, N. Y., and Willard of Rockway, L. L., also a sister, 
Mrs. Norman Cary of Morris, N. Y., and five grandchildren. 

Funeral services were held from his home in Newark Friday, 
October 21, the Rev. Harry M. Wright, who had been a close 
friend for fifty years, officiating. The members of the Newark 
Masonic body, of which Mr. Palmatier was a member, assisted 
in the service. Burial was in the Newark Cemetery. 

co * * 


One evening, tired after a difficult day, the American states- 
man handed the menu back to the Negro waiter and said: “Just 
bring me a good meal.” He put a generous tip on his plate. 

A good meal, a very good meal, was served. This happened 
several times. 

When he was waited upon for the last time by the Negro, 
the statesman trebled the tip as a goodby gesture. Just before 
he was ready to leave the table, his now devoted waiter leaned 
over his chair confidentially. 

“Thank you, sah,” he said; ‘‘an’ if you done got any othah 
friends what can’t read, you jes’ send ’em to me, sah.’’—H/xchange. 

* * * 


A DUN A LA HIAWATHA 


We printed this first in 1856. We find that it 
ought to be reprinted in 1938. 
J a shay Os 


Should you ask us why this dunning, 
We should answer, we should tell you, 
From the printer to the mailer, 
From the kind old paper-maker, 
From the landlord, from the carrier, 
From the man who taxes letters 
With a stamp from Uncle Samuel— 
Uncle Sam the rowdies call him; 
From them all there comes a message, 
Message kind, but firmly spoken, 
“Please to pass us what you owe us.’ 
Sad it is to hear such message 
When our funds are all exhausted, 
When the last bank note has eft us, 
When the gold coin all has vanished, 
Gone to pay the paper-maker, 
Gone to pay the toiling printer, 
Gone to pay the landlord tribute, 
Gone to pay the sable carrier, 
Gone to pay the faithful mailer, 
Gone to pay old Uncle Samuel— 
Uncle Sam the rowdies call him— 
Gone to pay the Western paper 
Three and twenty hundred dollars! 
Sad it is to turn our ledger, 
Turn the leaves of this old ledger, 
Turn and see what sums are due us, 
Due for volumes long since ended, 
Due for years of pleasant reading, 
Due for years of toilsome labor, 
Due despite our patient waiting, 
Due despite our constant dunning, 
Due in sums from two to twenty. 
Would you lift a burden from us? 
Would you drive a spectre from you? 
Would you taste a pleasant slumber? 
Would you have a quiet conscience? 
Would you read a paper paid for? 
Send us money—send us money— 
Send us money—send us money; 
Send the money that you owe us! 


From The Trumpet and Universalist Magazine, Nov. 1, 1856. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


AN OPEN LETTER TO MY FRIEND AND BROTHER 
WILLIAM WALLACE ROSE 


Dear Wallace: 

Alas! we are undone. Your puckish whimsy is too much for 
some of the brethren. I was just about to write a masterpiece of 
airy arrogance under the caption “I Would Rather Be Right 
Than Be Rose,’”’ when in walked a member of the Headquarters 
staff to declare for me against the vicious attack of Rose. This 
totally unexpected reaction to your letter on the Kapp dinner 
stayed my hand and ruined the masterpiece. Now, believe it or 
not, there comes to my desk a church calendar in which the 
minister defends the Leader, the editor, and the manager against 
your cruel barbs. I therefore propose that in the future you and 
I carry on our correspondence in the Cracklings column, using 
as a special heading the refrain from that old song about the 
grasshoppers, ‘“They were only, only, fooling.” 

Ho Hum! It’s a sad old world in which a risible Rose is 
attacked as a vicious vilifier. But I still say, Hurrah for laughter! 


Emerson Hugh Lalone. 
* * 


GEORGE BOORN IN FINE FORM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Who under the sun wrote the editorial in the October 1 issue 
of The Christian Leader under the title ‘‘“Grown-up Ten Year 
Olds’? I cannot believe that it was Johannes, for it does not 
sound like his tolerant spirit—too tolerant, I sometimes feel. 

Anyhow, to be frank, I feel that whoever wrote it regressed to 
childishness and set down in print the ideas of his own ten-year- 
old mind. For who else could sneer at those folk who, having 
gained inspiration and strength and courage and vision from an 
old book, have feelings toward it and its use in our church schools? 

One paragraph in particular should have met with the frown 
of some censor. “Of course our feelings for the international 
lessons or our feelings for the Bible material only may wreck 
the experiment, but it will be worth while because, if the project 
fails, it will teach us that we are dealing with a lot of grown-up 
eight-year-olds and will have to fix up pap to sell them next 
year.”’ (I sincerely trust that the author of these words is not so 
proud of his handiwork that I am running the risk of a lawsuit 
by quoting them without his written permission.) 

Great Caesar’s ghost! Is there anyone who really thinks 
the Bible is ‘‘pap’? That the social visions of the prophets 
looking to a day of universal peace and prosperity for all in a 
just society are “‘pap’’? That Jesus’ ideals of character according 
to which man is to seek the perfection of God as his goal and his 
dreams of a brotherly world are ‘‘pap’’? Or what is the “‘pap’”’ 
that must be fed to us babies who still feel that we have not caught 
up with the Bible and that it still is the best foundation stone for 
religious instruction even among us who like to boast that we 
are liberals? 

Iam not, Mr. Editor, the worshiper of a book, even as great 
a book, or, better, as great a collection of books, as the Bible. 
In my own order of service the first lesson each Sunday is taken 
from the world’s great literature outside the Bible. This is be- 
cause I believe that this literature is a part of the larger Bible 
and therefore has its rightful place in our religious services. But 
I read a second lesson from the Bible because I believe that it is 
the book that undergirds our noblest and sanest and, yes, our 
maturest religious thinking and living. 

I am not saying that the current Helper is not instructive 
and not of value. Itis. It sets my own mind off on trails that I 
hope will lead to more effective work on my part. It can be used 
as the basis of illuminating discussion for those that are up to it. 
As a supplementary book it would have my heartiest support 
and approval. But taken as the one book put out for the adult 
classes of our church schools I cannot and I do not approve. 

Probably this letter but proves that I am a ten-year-old or 
perhaps a kindergartner. But I wonder, is a superiority complex 


such as clearly shows itself in the editorial in question evidence 
that one has at last grown up and can digest heartier food? 
Frankly, I think not. 


.B 3 
Canton, N.C. George C. Boorn 


* * 
JOHANNES WASN’T IN IT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Feeling oddly puzzled, I laid down the October 15 issue of 
the Leader after reading Johannes’ article on crossing the storm 
area in Massachusetts. It didn’t click, and I wondered why. I 
wondered all evening and I wondered the next morning. A brisk 
walk to the office cleared my mind, and it suddenly came to me 
that the fault was superficiality. 

In other words, Johannes wasn’t in it, therefore his account 
of trials and tribulations in getting to a friend’s funeral was most 
unconvincing. May I say here that I think Johannes usually 
turns in a swell job. But this time I feel moved to exercise my 
prerogative as a newspaper reporter to criticize an editor. We 
all love to do it. 

Here in New Hampshire we are still acutely hurricane- 
conscious. A month after the storm we have just begun to 
realize that we were so frightened we did not know we were 
frightened. We have just begun to realize how tragic is the loss of 
our beautiful trees. We see city trucks day after day lugging the 
roots of fine old landmarks off to the city dump. It’s a sickening 
sight that doesn’t ease with daily repetition. 

Our city parks, our favorite country drives, our pet New 
Hampshire spots, still look like nothing so much as the devastated 
areas with which the World War made us too familiar. And it’s 
going to be that way a long, long time. 

Somehow I couldn’t feel very sorry for the assistant editor 
who found one tree tipped over and another partially stripped of 
branches. Not after having fifty tons of lordly elm tree dumped 
on the roof of my own home with a crash so horrendous there 
are no words to describe it. Not after getting up the morning 
after to see nine century-and-a-half-old elms fallen across the 
street within a stone’s throw of the house. Not after viewing our 
lovely garden with a half dozen more trees prostrate. Not after 
seeing our smashed shrubbery and maltreated residence. 

Probably I’m like everybody else who went through the 
storm—too anxious to get my own story across. However, I still 
feel that Johannes’ New England readers, many of them, will 
have the same reaction to the October 15 article as did I. Weare 
grateful, of course, that our experience was not so bad as those 
to the south of us. But it was bad enough. We don’t want a 
repeat performance. 

Irene M. Shook. 

Concord, N. H. 

* * 


SAWDUST IN THE MILK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In regard to the opinion that an instructor in college should 
have freedom to teach, by lecture and example, theories directly 
opposed to those views held by parents and by the governing 
boards of the colleges from which they derive their salaries and 
opportunities to teach the pupils under their intellectual leader- 
ship, I would note that, if this view is sound common sense, then 
the farmer who hires a man to do his farm work has no right to 
object if the hired man feeds his calves sawdust in the milk, his 
horses on swill fit only for the hogs, and his hens on ground glass. 
If a man has a right to prevent the hired man on the farm from 
feeding his children green and half rotten fruit, then the parent 
has a right to prevent a hired man from feeding his children on 
green and half-rotten communism, as Harvard University is 
doing as it professes to be developing its students in the power to 
form conclusions, gained from true teachings. 

Owen R. Washburn. 

Guilford, Vermont. 
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Our Library Desk 


An Intensely Human Document 


Thrice a Stranger. By Vera Brittain. 


(Maemillan. $2.50.) 


Privileged in the fall of 1937 to see and 
hear Miss Brittain and to experience her 
charm from a platform in Cambridge, I 
came to her new book with even more an- 
ticipation than that resulting from her 
splendid ‘‘Testament of Youth.” 

Here is not alone a beautifully written 
book, for it is that—par excellence. Its 
sentences are carefully and _ lovingly 
molded, though not self-consciously so. 
The author’s descriptions are gems of rare 
beauty, whether she remembers fall in 
North Carolina as a “dim waking dream of 
rose-red earth and terra-cotta woods,” or 
whether the mood of autumn hillsides in 
Connecticut is conjured up for us by the 
words, “the antlered candelabra of the 
sumacs glowed orange and purple and 
vermillion in the sun.”’ On its merit as a 
sheerly beautiful addition to the world of 
English books alone, ‘“Thrice a Stranger’’ 
stands. 

But more than this, it is an intensely 
human document fraught with desires and 
possibilities for larger human understand- 
ing in this world. In it Miss Brittain, 
with humor, with rare sensitivity to beauty 
and with, always foremost, the genuine 
desire to understand and to evaluate fairly, 
has given us the essence of her kaleido- 
scopic experiences in America at three 
widely differing periods. She knew us first 
during the flamboyant 20’s when we were 
at our worst and she not yet compre- 
hending the forces that helped make us 
so; she came again in ’34 when, in her 
words, “‘the long shadows of the depression 
were still lying over the land;” and last in 
37 she found us with a national tempera- 
ture “closer to sane normality.” We 
seemed to have learned through suffering 
a sympathy with the problems of other 
peoples. 

Here is no quick, superficial attempt, on 
short acquaintance, to size us up in snappy 
style to engage attention and perhaps 
make a best seller. Rather, here are the 
frank, lucid conclusions of a keen mind 
dedicated to friendliness and the furthering 
of peace between peoples. Miss Brittain 
is impartially outspoken in her impressions, 
whether she sees in our restless activity 
and excessive gregariousness a seeming lack 
of desire for solitude for the maturing of 
ideas and philosophies in meditation, or 
whether she equally outspokenly scores the 
hampering old world traditions that bind 
her own country. Through it all her con- 
tinuing effort for impartial analysis is tanta- 
mount only to her burning zeal for that 
mutual understanding on which the 
struggle for peace in our world must be 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


based. Sensing imperfections, she sought 
deeper for the causes, and found these in 
the great complexities of our problems 
arising from vast spaces, bewildering con- 
trasts of climate, of character and of tem- 
perament. The result was that she learned 
not only to know but to love. Her exact- 
ing lecture tours became, in her own words, 
a sort of spiritual pilgrimage. Translated 
in the large, her message is that vicarious- 
ness is repaid in understanding and love, 
whether between individuals or between 
nations. 

Miss Brittain’s own summary of the 
effect on her of these twelve years is elo- 
quent: 

“Thirteen years ago, America appeared 
to me in the guise of an antagonist. Nine 
years later she became my friend; today 
she represents the beloved refuge to which 
I would gladly entrust the lives that I hold 
most dear. From the forward direction of 
her aspiring, invincible spirit, freed from 
the impulse of death that leads ancient 
cultures to compass their own destruction, 
arises one sure and certain hope that, for 
those whom she shelters, the dawn of to- 
morrow will break. Beyond the turmoil 
of her past and the unresolved conflicts of 
her present lies a future in which, like the 
Catskill Mountains of my waking vision, 
the sunlit slopes of a wiser age will climb 
above the shadow of our night to new 
ranges of eternal experience.”’ 

Dorothy Lalone. 


* * 


A Recall to Real Work 
The God Whom We Ignore. By John 
Kennedy. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 


The author of this book is an unusually 
effective pastor of a Scotch parish, and it 
flows from his rich experience in his voca- 
tion and from a deeply spiritual nature. 
There is nothing new in its thought, but 
the constant impact of his clear and cogent 
sentences hammers into relief thoughts we 
too often forget, thoughts we allow to lie 
hidden under more pretentious ideas and 
the clutter of modern confused activities. 
He does not discuss whether there be God 
or not. He refreshingly assumes that God 
is, and that He is like Jesus the Christ. 
And he assumes also that the primary work 
of the Church is to bring men’s souls into 
close unity with Him. Church worship 
therefore is of very profound importance. 
The sixteen chapters of the book deal 
with the reactions of today toward worship 
or indifference to worship; the heart of 
worship; the result of true worship, which 
he defines as God’s activity in it; the other- 
worldliness of Christianity as, not a denial 
of the practice of religion as applied to to- 
day’s vital personal and social problems, 
but as a projection of these problems into 
the perspective of eternal principles; the 
purpose and the methods of worship; and 
the ministry of reconciliation. There is 


nothing of bigotry or narrow-mindedness 
in the book. It is the expression of a man 
who feels intensely his commission as an 
ambassador of Christ to needy souls, and 
who feels that the Church should cease its 
foolishness and futile fumbling and get 
down to our Father’s business. It is a 
stimulating recall to real work in any Chris- 
tian parish no matter what creed it may 
profess. This reviewer wishes he might 
have been able to read it while still a 
divinity student, and he recommends it to 
every young man who looks to becoming 
pastor of a flock. But of all the people who 
need the book, it is the average church- 
goer and the take-it-for-granted church 
member who need it most. And the high- 
est praise this reviewer can give it is to 
say that he would feel greatly blest if he 
could have as pastor the kind of man who 
wrote this simple, sincere, refreshing little 
book. 
William Couden. 


* * 


An Oxford Conference Book 


Church, Community and State in Re- 
lation to Education. By J. H. Old- 
ham, J. W. D. Smith, Fred Clarke, W. 
Zenkovsky, ‘“‘X,’’ C. R. Morris, Paul 
Monroe, Ph. Kohnstamm. - An Oxford 
Conference book. 


This book makes a valuable contribu- 
tion to the analysis of modern culture, and 
to the general survey of objectives and 
controls that must form the groundwork 
of any educational philosophy. There is 
little in it about schools specifically, 
scarcely anything at all on educational 
methods; all the contributors sought to do 
was to point out the nature and cure of our 
cultural crisis in general terms of education. 

All contributions show a keen apprecia- 
tion of the “error of history,’’ and of the 
befuddlement, inertia, and spiritual suf- 
fering of which we are heirs. We have lost 
all experience of ‘“‘the people” in universal 
terms—of the communion of saints, and 
this above all things has to be recaptured. 
The authors also show a fine understanding 
of the totalitarian upheaval. It, they say, 
clearly points out where human needs have 
been neglected and human nature out- 
raged. Futile as are the myths and the 
racialism of the totalitarians, they show us 
the need for the orientation of life in terms 
of God and brotherhood. 

So far so good, but when the authors be- 
gin to look around for devils on whom to 
pin responsibility for the present crisis, 
the reviewer feels less enthusiastic about 
the book. While some of them emphasize 
the need to preserve freedom while tight- 
ening the social bonds, there are frequent 
jibes and hints that leave the impression 
that freedom, democracy, humanism, in- 
dividualism, ete., are the culprits that di- 
vide us and leave us helpless victims of 
demagogues, mob hysteria and neurosis. 
These are connected here and there with 
the break up of community consciousness, 

(Continued on page 1358) 
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ALL THIS—AND HEAVEN TOO! 


“Sweet are the thoughts that savor of 
content’’—strange that with all the quo- 
tations brought forth at the October meet- 
ing of the Executive Board of the W. N. 
M. A. this particular one was not given! 
For the very appropriate name of Mrs. 
Charles Latham’s lovely summer home in 
the Catskill Mountains, where the Board 
met, is Content. Surely the thoughts that 
will be with the members of the Board for 
many months when they look back to this 
meeting will be sweet with memories of 
the rare hospitality, the kindly spirit, of 
Content and its gracious hostess. 

By train and motor eight members ar- 
rived at Catskill, and drove over the 
beautiful Rip Van Winkle Trail to Mrs. 
Latham’s home, where the opening business 
meeting was held immediately after dinner 
on the evening of Oct. 17. Mrs. Cline, who 
was unable to be present, was very much 
missed by the rest of the Board, not only 
at this meeting but during the entire time. 

One’s first consciousness in the morning 
was the smell of wood-smoke drifting up 
from the huge fireplace in the living-room, 
and one fell asleep at night with the same 
fragrance to pervade one’s dreams. 

Three wonderfully warm days made it 
possible for some of the sessions to be held 
on the wide piazza, looking out to the blue 
peaks of the Kaatskills, to give them 
their old-time name. A soft haze was 
over all. 

The program was so planned by the 
secretary that evenings were to be free, 
but on Tuesday afternoon, after more than 
three hours of intensive work in the morn- 
ing, the call of the out-of-doors was too 
strong, and the two hours following lunch 
were given to a drive that could hardly be 
surpassed, to a point in the mountains 
from which one could look into five states, 
across eastern New York and the Hudson 
River to Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Vermont and New Hampshire. 


“The rolling green of hills and vales 
The river winding by— 
The drowsy warmth of the noonday sun, 
The rustle of the corn— 
The purple haze 
Of autumn days 
All speak to me of God.” 


That evening, with the crackling of the 
blazing logs in the fireplace as an accom- 
paniment to the voices, the reports planned 
for the afternoon were read and accepted; 
and when some of the members retired 
early in order to be ready before seven 
o’clock the next morning to ride down to 
meet Mrs. Brooks, the Finance Committee 
held another meeting to discuss the budget. 
For while being a member of the Executive 
Board brings many pleasures and delight- 
ful contacts, it means much more work and 


a much greater responsibility than any 
one who has not served on the Board can 
realize. Many hours of unrecorded thought 
go into the administering of this work. 

Breakfast was delayed the next morn- 
ing because of a change in the time of 
arrival of Mrs. Brooks’s train, and this 
made it impossible to steal even an hour in 
the afternoon for another ride. The presi- 
dent, however, kindly allowed a half-hour 
recess after Junch when a walk around the 
enchanting grounds of Content was in 
order. Was this when someone said, ‘‘I 
will lift up mine eyes unto the hills’? It 
does not matter—it was the thought that 
was constantly with one, from morning 
when the mists rose like smoke from the 
peaks, until evening, when they grew black 
against the sky—‘‘the hills from whence 
cometh my help.” 

The devotional service, led every morn- 
ing by Mrs. Hersey, and based upon the 
booklet, “If I Be His Disciple,” created the 
atmosphere—or perhaps not so much 
created as expressed in words—the spirit 
in which the business of the Board at this 
time was executed. Mrs. Hersey’s final 
prayer of thanksgiving on the morning of 
departure was a true expression of what 
was in the hearts of all who were privileged 
to spend these too short days at Content. 

Borrowing one more quotation, one 
member exclaimed: ‘“‘All this, and Heaven 
too!” 

S028: 


ak * 


MORE ABOUT THE MEETING 


After you have read Mrs. Henderson’s 
article ‘‘All This—and Heaven Too,”’ the 
business of the annual] sessions may seem 
dull by comparison, but beauty of country, 
charm of hospitality, honest-to-goodness 
work, and the transaction of much business, 
go into the complete picture of an annual 
board meeting. Through the courtesy 
of the National Y. P. C. U., we have space 
with which to complete the article begun 
in last week’s Leader. 

We left you at the bottom of page 3 of 
the minutes. Page 4 tells us of the splendid 
report of the work at the Clara Barton 
Birthplace, given by the chairman, Miss 
Whipple. She gave a report of the cam- 
paign for the new building, showing that 
it had met with success, and told of the 
damage to the property in North Oxford 
caused by the hurricane. The president 
appointed the following to serve with Miss 
Whipple on the Clara Barton Birthplace 
Committee: Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins, 
Mrs. Arthur F. Ells, Miss Clara Adams, 
Mrs. John Graham, Jr., Mrs. Lester W. 
Nerney, Mrs. Donald Le Stage, Mrs. Les- 
ter W. Corey, and Mrs. Daniel Lee Taylor. 

Our people are very generous in making 
gifts to the Clara Barton Birthplace. 
When you wish to make a gift, will you 


please bear in mind the following policy, 
which was adopted at this meeting? “It 
is the policy of the Executive Board of the 
W.N. M. A. to maintain the property at 
North Oxford as a memorial to Clara Bar- 
ton. All offers of gifts and memorials 
must be made through the Clara Barton 
Birthplace Committee and referred by it 
to the Executive Board.” 


When Mrs. Scofield, chairman of Japan 
Work, gave her report we found that the 
typhoon had done a little damage to our 
property in Tokyo, and that money must. 
be spent for immediate repairs. The 
letters which come from Miss Hathaway, 
Miss Stacy and Miss Downing are encour- 
aging. The work is going forward, the re- 
lationship between the workers is a very 
happy one. Ruth Downing is moving into: 
somewhat larger quarters from choice and 
from necessity. Sunny Corners, the very 
tiny Japanese home which she has shared 
with Japanese workers, is to be demolished, 
but in the very same neighborhood a more 
commodious home has been rented. 


We wish we might pass around to you 
the reports from the ministers in North 
Carolina. They show fine service rendered 
and an eagerness on the part of all to extend 
the liberal faith. These ministers in North 
Carolina are our ambassadors for spreading 
the liberal faith in a country where there is 
a need. Shall we not all stand loyally in 
back of them and in back of Mrs. Brooks, 
your North Carolina chairman, and help 
her in solving the financial problem ever 
present in this department? 

The discussion of our promotional work 
received much time and prayerful thought. 
We look forward to the time when all Uni- 
versalist women shall feel the need for 
joining forces and becoming affiliated with 
a strong National Association of Universal- 
ist Women. Our program, nationally, 
must be taken step by step. For the en- 
suing year it was felt that we should con- 
tinue to observe the three days when Uni- 
versalist women come together; that the 
logical time for observing what is now 
known as Discovery Day is in the spring of 
the year. This day is for the purpose of 
planning and correlating programs of local 
church women, and we hope it is true that. 
these are planned in the spring and not left 
until fall. During this year we shall en- 
deavor to reach more of our women through 
the medium of the Bulletin; we shall seek to. 
find strong leaders for certain districts 
already outlined; we hope to evolve an edu- 
cational program for the benefit of all 
women’s groups; and perhaps we shall be 
able to reach the women by working with 
program committees for State Conven- 
tions so that our speakers may find in their 
audience not only the faithful women who 
so splendidly support our present program, 
but those whose equally important work 
for the Church is through the Ladies’ Aid, 
and other women’s groups. 

The Minnesota women are in charge of 

(Continued on page 1358° 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


AT WORK IN THE ORIENT 


Our Church is 
at work in the 
Orient. Our wom- 
en are keeping 
open the Black- 
mer Home in To- 


girls studying in 

that largest stu- 
dent center in the world. On the same com- 
pound is Dojin House, where Ruth G. 
Downing is everlastingly at work among 
children and their mothers. 

Through the General Convention the 
laymen and ministers, many interested 
women and young people are eagerly sup- 
porting the work at the Shinzenquan, the 
rebuilt Shizuoka church which stands to- 
day in the mission home grounds in Tokyo, 
the Central Church which meets in the 
Shinzenquan building; the various other 
groups which meet there through the 
week; the church at Osaka; and the more 
recent work in Korea under the leadership 
of Rev. Ryonki Jio. That work includes 
the 100-acre farm which Universalists all 
over the country contributed toward in 
1931 at the time of the Buffalo Conven- 
tion; the church at Taikyu, which today 
also houses the medical clinic; various 
outposts in small villages, like Wulchon 
and Kumpo which are occasionally opened 
for preaching work; and the sewing school 
being operated in Taikyu by Mrs. On Jun 
Pak, a former Blackmer Home girl. 

Our church schools have a part in all 
this work, too. Because Miss Downing 
works with the children, part of the church 
school offering taken on Sunday, Nov. 13, 
will be used to help keep her at work in 
Japan. Mrs. On Jun Pak’s struggle to 
keep life and soul together, and at the same 
time serve the liberal cause in Korea, has 
challenged our interest and aroused in us a 
desire to help her in the work she feels is so 
necessary, a sewing school for women who 
must earn a living. So to that project part 
of the offering goes. 

We are counting on your school to con- 

_ tinue its aid in behalf of our interests in the 
Orient. We have all kinds of materials to 
help make this work more realistic to your 

_ pupils. Every school has received special 
worship materials; a set of pictures; a list 

_ of books, pictures, posters, boxes of Japan- 

_ ese objects, and so forth, that may be bor- 

rowed from our office. In addition there 
| are the stereopticon lectures. This year 

_ we have three new ones, not about our work 

_ but about the people and the food and the 

activities in Japan. One is called “Going 
to School in Japan.” A second is about “A 

Friend of Japan—Silk,” while the third is 

another “Friend of Japan—Rice.’’ These 
slides have come to us from Dr. Potterton’s 
lection, but the manuscripts, all of 


kyo, Japan, for’ 


which are intensely interesting, were writ- 
ten by Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, of Medford 
Hillside, Mass., who served our church as 
missionary in Japan for several years. We 
suggest that schools that in other years 
have borrowed our Japan or Korea lec- 
tures, secure these new ones as soon as 
convenient. They will supplement the 
interest, we feel certain. 

Nov. 6 is to be observed throughout our 
denomination as International Church Ex- 
tension Sunday in the church service. 
Special leaflets containing pictures of our 
work and workers in the Orient have been 
sent to every parish. Borrow some of 
these for your school activities. It is all 
the same work, with every agency of our 
church helping keep our workers in the 
Orient during these difficult times. They 
are more needed there now than ever be- 
fore. 

When you have taken your offering on 
Nov. 13, or later if necessary, be sure 
your treasurer forwards it to the General 
Sunday School Association, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


* * 


THE TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR 


Yes, the Twenty-fifth Anniversary Cele- 
bration was a great success. Over 200, 
persons interested in the G. 8. S. A. sat 
down to dinner together, and shared with 
evident interest the varied program which 
started at the tables and moved by way of 
the processional into the sanctuary for the 
service of reconsecration. 

Now we start on our twenty-sixth year 
of service to Universalist church schools. 
In what ways may we help you? 

* * 


ABOUT OUR SCHOOLS 


Our church school in Lynn, Mass., had 
220 pupils present on Oct. 6, with twenty- 
six teachers. From the church calendar of 
that same date we quote two paragraphs 
which give a clue to the reason for this 
attendance. They are entitled ‘‘Religious 
Education in Our Church,” and are from 


the pen of the director of religious edu-_ 


cation, Alice M. Harrison: 

“The seed was planted, the plant was 
cultivated, the roots today are deep— 
now comes growth and strength and power. 
Such a picture traces the religious edu- 
cation process in the life of our church dur- 
ing the last two years. No longer are we 
finding the answer to religious training in 
terms of ‘program’ alone. Side by side 
with that program there is responsibility 
and leadership—undergirded with ex- 
periences of individual religious growth. 
This process touches the life of the teacher, 
the pupil, the parent and the youth within 
its scope. 

“The church school opens its doors wide 
to the childhood and youth of the parish. 
Here the spiritual side of life is strongly 


emphasized, although consideration is 
given to the educational and social phases 
of growth as well. Take a copy of ‘What 
Is Happening in Our Church School?’ as 
you leave the church today, look over the 
courses of study, scan the list of capable 
and faithful leaders who make up the 
staff.” 
* at 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


On Tuesday evening, Nov. 15, from 7.30 
to 9.380, the Professional Religious Edu- 
cation Workers of Boston are sponsoring a 
conference for teachers of junior and senior 
high school pupils. All teachers of these 
age groups are welcome. The registration 
fee is twenty-five cents and the place of 
meeting is the Edward Everett Hale 
Chapel of First Church, 64 Marlboro St., 
Boston. Following the worship service, 
led by Mrs. Nellie E. Friend, there will be 
two speakers: Miss Edna Acheson of 
Syracuse, New York, on “‘Modern Trends 
in Methods in High School Instruction,” 
and Rev. John Brett Fort of Leominster, 
Mass., on ‘‘Can the Church Effectively 
Reach the High School Pupil?” Then the 
group will break into two conferences, 
Dr. Acheson leading the teachers of junior 
high pupils and Mr. Fort leading the 
senior high group. We urge our teachers 
and superintendents in the Boston area to 
take advantage of this opportunity for 
helpful guidance. 

On the next evening, Nov. 16, Miss 
Acheson is to be the speaker at the regular 
meeting of the Sabbath School Union, to 
be held at First Church, Somerville. Pre- 
ceding her address, which will be upon the 
subject, ‘What Is Teaching?” she will con- 
duct a demonstration class in teaching 
junior high pupils. Supper will precede 
the meeting at the customary hour. Make 
reservations with your local director at 
once. 

Both of these meetings deserve the eager 
support of Universalist teachers of high 
school pupils. Take advantage of them. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 

Mrs. Frances Johnson has been ap- 
pointed as parish assistant to Rev. Robert 
Tipton, Church of the Restoration, Phila- 
delphia. 

Our National Memorial church school 
in Washington, D. C., has two new teach- 
ers on its staff this fall. In a recent letter 
one of them writes: ‘I’m having such a 
good time teaching this class, using ‘Seek- 
ing the Beautiful in God’s World,’ that I 
sometimes wonder if I can be doing it the 
right way. It is such a happy experience, 
enjoyed as much by the pupils as by their 
teacher.” 

* * 

Success does not depend so much on ex- 

ternal help as on self-reliance. 
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Vermont and Quebec Letter 


EV. H. E. Stevens assisted Rev. Harry 
A. Farrar, Sept. 4, in a memorial ser- 
vice for two Andover men, members of our 
parish, Frank E. Fuller and Sidney P. Carle- 
ton. Mr. Fuller died at Ludlow, Aug. 15, 
1938, aged seventy-seven. Mr. Carleton 
was born at Andover, July 20, 1868, son 
of P. R. and Miranda (Cutterson) Carle- 
ton, and died at Springfield, Vt., Aug. 26, 
1938. He was president of the Simonsville 
Old Home Association and one of the execu- 
tives of the Community Pioneers Memorial 
Society. His father was one of the two last 
officers of the old Simonsville Union Meet- 
ing House Society and his mother was one 
of the two leading officers of the old Uni- 
versalist Ladies’ Aid Society there. Wil- 
liam Tocher lost his life in the flood and 
hurricane here Sept. 22. His funeral was 
held in the Unitarian church at Milford, 
N. H., Sept. 26. 

The Convention Superintendent was 
the preacher in Barnard Sept. 18, on “‘Jesus’ 
Teaching on Prayer.’ The last of Rev. 
Robert D. Killam’s summer services was 
Sept. 4. 

Sept. 25, Rev. L. G. Williams preached 
at Barre, on “Is God Angry?’’—hbeing a 
discussion of the relation of God to suf- 
fering and evil, suggested by the hurricane. 

The first Youth Retreat for the young 
people of the United Church of Bellows 
Falls and those of the Federated Church of 
Saxton’s River, was held at Camp Plymouth 
the first week in September, with Rev. 
B. W. Richards as director and Rey. H. M. 
Campbell as dean. 

Rev. 8. E. Myers spoke on ‘‘Mexico”’ to 
the Y. P. R. U., Sept. 25, and the Athena 
Club, Sept. 26, in Burlington. The church 
school parents and teachers, and the church 
trustees, held a supper Sept. 29, when an 
address was given by Rev. Ernest W. 
Kuebler, Boston, director of religious edu- 
cation for the A. U. A. 

Miss Mary J. Foster of Derby Line died 
there Sept. 18, 1938. She was one of a 


long line of Universalists and had lived . 


many years at Montpelier. 

Old Home Day was held in the Broad 
Brook Universalist-Methodist Church at 
East Barnard, Aug. 14, Rev. Fred Mac- 
Arthur preaching. From the Broad Brook 
neighborhood here, William Hunting went 
to Huntingville, Que., over a hundred 
years ago and became the ancestor of a 
large number of Universalists. 

Members of the East Bethel church held 
a bee on Sunday, Sept. 25, and repaired the 
roof of the church building, which had 
been badly damaged by the hurricane of 
Sept. 21. 

Rev. L. G. Williams was the preacher 
Sunday evenings, Sept. 11 and 18, at the 
Brick Church in East Montpelier. Around 
200 attended the chicken-pie supper, 


Sept. 20, in village hall, for the benefit of 
interior repairs and improvements. 

The preachers at Felchville have been 
Rev. W. M. Forkell on Sept. 11 and Rev. 
F. H. Miller Sept. 25. The hurricane de- 
stroyed the chimney and considerable slate 
on the church roof. 

Services were conducted at Gaysville 
Sept. 4 and 18 by Rev. W. C. Harvey. 
Many culverts were washed out by the 
storm of Sept. 21. That day Mr. Harvey’s 
automobile dropped through one, on a hill 
road to Gaysville, while he was on his way 
to a funeral. He was wet to his knees but 
continued his journey in another’s car and 
returned to Bethel by detouring through 
Gaysville Valley. 

The members of his Hartland Church as- 
sisted Rev. W. M. Forkell in his mission 
field preaching, Sept. 11, and that evening 
they were entertained by Mr. and Mrs. 
Forkell at the manse. At the morning 
service, at Four Corners, Aug. 14, Rev. 
S. G. Spear christened Nancy Ellen Gould, 
child of Mr. and Mrs. Howard Gould of 
Woodstock and granddaughter of Mrs. 
Alice Davis Crowell of Hartland. 

As there were not five Sundays in Au- 
gust, the Northern Association meetings 
were held Sunday morning and afternoon, 
Sept. 4, at the Bemis Universalist Com- 
munity Auditorium, Lyndonville, with 
large attendance and a fine program. The 
Convention Superintendent preached in 
the morning on ‘‘Capturing the World for 
Peace.” The afternoon addresses were 
“Trends in Social Legislation,’ by Hon. 
W. Arthur Simpson, director of Vermont 
Old Age Assistance Act and member of the 
Convention Church; ‘‘Back to Philosophy 
in Religion,” by Dr. Walter J. Coates; and 
“Beyond the World of Master and Slave,” 
by Rev. David Crockett of Concord. At 
the business meeting Rey. Robert L. 
Weis, North Hatley, Que., was elected 
president, Howard C. Bartlett, Orleans, 
vice-president, and C. H. Pennoyer secre- 
tary. It was voted to accept the invitation 
to meet in Concord in 1939. 

Rev. Leslie T. Pennington preached at 
Montpelier Sept. 11, Prof. J. A. C. Auer 
of Harvard and Tufts Sept. 18, and Dr. 
George F. Patterson Sept. 25. 


The church roof at North Hatley, Que., 
is being reshingled. At the annual parish 
meeting it was reported that all bills had 
been paid and there was a balance in the 
treasury. The minister, Rev. R. L. Weis, 
had had seventeen baptisms and eleven 
funerals, and had made 816 calls. 

Rey. D. Stanley Rawson’s last summer 
service at North Montpelier was Sept. 4, 
Dr. W. J. Coates presided Sept. 2, at the 
Wheelock Family Reunion at Woodbury. 
when the scene “Uncle ‘Lisha’s Shop,’ 
from Rowland E. Robinson’s works, was 
dramatically presented by Mrs. Maude 
Wheeler Pierce and others. 

Goddard College, Plainfield, opened 
with forty-nine students, including ten 
boys. The college program, for a four 
year co-educational course, was designed 
by Gov. G. D. Aiken, Dorothy Thompson, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Royce S. Pitkin 
and others. Alexander Woollcott spoke at 
the college Sept. 30. 

“The High Court of Loyalty” was Rev. 
John Q. Parkhurst’s sermon subject at 
Rutland, Sept. 25. Dr. and Mrs. Frank 
H. Everett have recently returned from a 
transcontinental motor trip, taking in 
Western Canada and Mexico. Mrs. 
Omeron H. Coolidge spoke at a State Con- 
ference of the Catholic Daughters of 
America in Burlington, Sept. 27, and to the 
Women’s Club, Hartford, Sept. 26. 

The Convention Superintendent was 
the preacher at Shrewsbury Center, 
Sept. 11, to a large audience. It was the 
closing meeting in a series of union meet- 
ings in this Universalist Community 
Church, which began Aug. 7. 

Dr. H. L. Canfield preached at South 
Woodstock Sept. 14. Rev. Philip Randall 
Giles of Haverhill, Mass., held his last 
service Sept. 18 and returned to Tufts. 

Rev. Frederick G. Coan, Claremont, 
Calif., native of Persia, fifty years mission- 
ary in Persia under the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion Board, preached at Stowe Sept. 4. 

Dr. Charles Lemmi, grandson of Hiram 
Powers (a Woodstock man), spoke to the 
Women’s Mission Circle, Woodstock, Aug. 
17, on “The Working Life of My Grand- 
father as a Sculptor.” He told of the home 
life in Florence, Italy. Dr. Lemmi is on the 
faculty at Goucher College and was the 
guest here of Dr. and Mrs. Canfield. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer 


New Hampshire Letter 


Now that the State Convention is over 
ministers and people are settling 
down to the every-day affairs of the local 
church. The Rockingham County Asso- 
ciation, held a couple of weeks after the 
convention, has already been reported in 
the Leader. 
Not many of our churches were damaged 
by the hurricane. The Woodsville church 
lost its tower and the Nashua church its 


roof. I cannot find that any of our people 
suffered except as the whole commun- 
ity suffers when such a tragedy takes 
place. 

The Woodsville church has called Rev. 
Albert W. Altenbern of Hutchinson, 
Kansas, to be its pastor. Mr. Altenbern 
will be remembered as the successful pastor 
of our Manchester church for five years. 
We are glad to welcome him back into the 
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state, and we feel that he will definitely 
strengthen our ministerial force. 

The Nashua church has engaged a young 
man as assistant to the minister. Mr. 
Philip R. Giles of Haverhill, who is study- 
ing for the ministry at Tufts College, 
spends the week-ends calling upon the 
young people, directing their socials, su- 
pervising their Sunday night services, and 
has the young men’s class in the church 
school. He is popular with the young 
people and it is felt that he will be a suc- 
cess in his work. A young people’s choir 
sang Sunday, Oct. 22, for the first time, to 
the great pleasure of the congregation. A 
junior union has been organized with 
George Niles as leader. It now has a 
membership of eighteen. 

The young people of the Dover church 
are very active under the leadership of 
Rev. E. L. Noble. Their meetings are well 
attended and they recently served a public 
supper which was spoken of very highly. 
A gold star is presented the Sunday school 
pupil who attends church and Sunday 
school and a red star to those who attend 
church school sessions but not the church. 
We understand that most of the stars are 
gold, which is fine. 

The minister of the Concord church, Mr. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Thomas B. Payne of Brooklyn, 
Conn., called at Headquarters Tuesday, 
Oct. 25. 


- Rev. and Mrs. Arthur W. Webster of 
South Weymouth announce the arrival on 
Oct. 25 of Lee Mayo Webster, who started 
with seven pounds. 


George Upton, treasurer of the Univer- 
salist Publishing House, was the speaker 
at the laymen’s service held in the First 
Universalist Church in Lowell, Mass., 
Oct. 30. 


Dr. George E. Leighton, minister of the 
First Universalist Church, Somerville, 
Mass., will speak over the radio on Station 
WAAB, at 7.45 a. m., in the Morning 
Watch, Nov. 7 and 12. 


Conard B. Rheiner is now employed as 
“supervisor of General Adult Education 
in Philadelphia, including Academic Edu- 
eation, Workers’ Education, Literacy and 

Citizenship and Highway Safety Educa- 
tion.” 


Dean Lee S. McCollester of Tufts Col- 
lege preached in the Universalist-Uni- 
_tarian Church of Detroit Oct. 28, and at- 
tended a birthday celebration in that city. 
On Noy. 13 he is to preach the centennial 

sermon at the Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity, New York. 


Rey. A. W. Altenbern of Hutchinson, 
l , after preaching in Woodsville, 
. H., on Sept. 11, 18, and 25, has been 
: pastor of the Woodsville church, 
as the successor of Rev. Barron F. McIn- 


Haskell, has been preaching a series of four 
sermons on “World Problems of Today.’ 
He also has a discussion group after 
the morning service. They are studying 
the Helper, “Attitudes of the Mature 
Mind.” 

The Executive Committee of the State 
Convention held an important meeting 
in Nashua last week. Aid was voted to a 
parish which is making a valiant fight for 
existence and seems to be winning out. 
Money was voted to the Leader. A pro- 
gram committee for the next convention 
was appointed. The last convention was 
such a great success that it was voted to 
hold it on the corresponding days in Sep- 
tember next year, and it is the desire to get 
the program into shape as early as pos- 
sible that we may secure the best speakers 
available. Laurence Shorey gave such a 
comprehensive account of the Portsmouth 
convention that there does not seem to be 
much to say. He himself played a large 
part in the preparation for that important 
event. He was publicity director and has 
been appointed publicity director for the 
coming year. He will bring to the atten- 
tion of the readers of our state papers news 
of Universalism that may seem important. 

Arthur A. Blair. 


and _ Interests 


tire, now of Marlboro, N. H. Mr. Alten- 
bern is expected to begin his new pastorate 
on Nov. 13. 


Illinois 


Chicago, St. Paul’s—Rey. L. Ward 
Brigham, D. D., pastor. An event in the 
history of St. Paul’s was the housewarming 
which celebrated its move to 6614 Black- 
stone Ave., Chicago. It seemed to many 
that affairs had reached a crisis when it 
became necessary for the church to leave 
its location on the Midway Plaisance, but 
now that the move is a reality, members 
feel more encouraged over the future of the 
church than at any period since leaving the 
Prairie Avenue address. The housewarm- 
ing Oct. 18 was a success in spite of a 
downpour of rain. The meeting was 
opened by a “community sing,” directed 
by Wallace Mitchell, who has been a 
loyal worker since an early age in the 
Sunday school. The president of the 
board of trustees, Major John N. Gage, 
spoke a few words of welcome, stressing 
the importance of St. Paul’s becoming a 
part of the neighborhood life in its new 
location. The speaker of the evening was 
Dr. Frank D. Adams, pastor of Unity 
Church, Oak Park, president of the [lli- 
nois Convention. Dr. Brigham closed the 
meeting with a summing up of the events 
leading to the change of location, which 
was made possible by the co-operation of 
the American Unitarian Association, 
which owns the property. The entire 
audience made a complete inspection of 
the buildings and equipment, and enjoyed 
refreshments served by the Guild. 


Maine, 
Portland, All Souls.—Rev. J. Stewart 
Diem, pastor. Services were resumed 


Sept. 11, when Rev. William Dawes 
Veazie, State Superintendent, was the 
preacher. The church school has resumed 


sessions, with Mrs. Margaret Mann as 
acting superintendent. On Sunday, Oct. 
9, the pastor was invited to preach in the 
Church of Good Tidings, North Wey- 
mouth, Mass. The board of trustees spon- 
sored an old-fashioned bean supper Satur- 
day evening, Oct. 15, in the vestry. The 
Non Nobis Club recently held a Trading 
Post auction which proved not only 
successful but entertaining. On national 
Laymen’s Sunday the congregation met 
with the Church of the Messiah and 
heard an address by Edgar Brown of 
Waterville, vice-president of the Maine 
Convention. The pastor, his wife and 
George Whitney, a member of the parish, 
attended the installation service for the 
General Superintendent, Dr. Cummins, 
at Malden. 

Auburn.—Rev. Weston A. Cate, pastor. 
The men’s club, organized with six charter 
members nine years ago, has grown 
steadily until its present membership is 
175. Among the services it renders to the 
church are the following: Maintains a 
monthly supper meeting and program 
with an average attendance of 100. 
Sponsors two public suppers each year and 
turns all proceeds over to the parish 
treasurer. Average $200 per year. Re- 
members all cases of sickness among its 
members and their families with flowers. 
Takes the responsibility for providing a 
staff of ushers for the Sunday morning 
church services. Maintains a men’s class 
in the church school, taught by Horace J. 
Cook, a layman. Average attendance 
fifteen. Club members have built a fine 
church office and fifteen new diningroom 
tables. Sponsors a flower show at the 
church every summer. Has conducted the 
entire church service on Laymen’s Sunday 
for six consecutive years. Has had large 
delegations representing the club at the 
annual laymen’s night at the Maine State 
Conventions. In response to a call for 
home missions in Maine the club has or- 
ganized three deputation teams of three 
laymen each who have conducted church 
services at Turner Center, Greene, Can- 
ton, Livermore, Gardiner, Brunswick, 
Bryant Pond and Rumford. . Members of 
this club took over the entire services on 
Laymen’s Sunday in four churches—Au- 
burn, Brunswick, Canton and Livermore. 
Three deputation teams totaling nine 
men. 

New Hampshire 


Manchester.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, 
pastor. On the evening of Oct. 2 a re- 
dedication service was held. Greetings 
from the Manchester Ministerial Associa- 
tion were brought by its president, Rev. 
Henry J. Chandler. Hon. George E. 
Danforth, president of the New Hamp- 
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shire State Convention, spoke in behalf 
of that organization. The responsive read- 
ing was led by the pastor of the local Uni- 
tarian church, Rev. Charles A. Engvall. 
Rey. C. R. Chappell, secretary of the New 
Hampshire Baptist churches, read the 
scripture. Dr. E. H. Lalone gave an in- 
spiring sermon and the State Superin- 
tendent, Rev. Arthur A. Blair, offered the 
prayer of rededication. The pastor pre- 
sided, leading in the office of rededication. 
In spite of the fact that much of the city 
was without street lights, the auditorium 
was well filled for the service. Fortunately, 
the September hurricane did practically 
no damage to the church building, al- 
though several beautiful shade trees were 
uprooted. Recently the ladies have 
served a harvest supper, clearing over $45. 
Now they are preparing for the annual 
chicken-pie supper and fair on Noy. 16. 


New York 

New York, Divine Paternity.—Rev. 
S. E. Gerard Priestley, pastor. The whole 
church is looking forward with great ex- 
pectation to the meetings arranged to 
commemorate the one hundredth anni- 
versary. It is hoped that many old friends 
of Divine Paternity will be present and that 
the centennial celebrations will mark the 
beginning of a new and glorious chapter in 
the history of the church. On Friday 
evening, Nov. 4, an evening of 1eminis- 
cences has been arranged which will include 
an exhibition of documents, manuscripts, 
pictures, etc., collected in connection with 
the church during the past one hundred 
years. On Sunday, Nov. 6, Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall is to preach an historical ser- 
mon in the morning and in the evening a 
special centennial program has been ar- 
ranged by the Sunday Night Committee 
at which Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley will 
speak upon his recent European trip. 
Sunday, Nov. 13, is the date planned for 
the centennial anniversary service. Dr. 
Lee 8. McCollester will be the preacher and 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., and others will 
take part in the service. During the after- 
noon a reunion reception and tea will be 
held in the parish house. Tuesday eve- 
ning, Nov. 15, is the date of the centennial 
dinner at the Town Hall Club, 123 West 
43d Street, New York. A large attend- 
ance is expected and reservations must be 
received by the church secretary not later 
than Noy. 12. Dr. Robert Cummins, 
General Superintendent, will be the main 
speaker at the dinner and greetings will be 
extended to the church by Dr. Clarence R. 
Skinner, dean of the School of Religion, 
Tufts College, Dr. Roger F. Etz of Newark, 
Dr. Fred C. Leining, Rabbi Stephen F. 
Wise, and Dr. John Haynes Holmes. In 
connection with the anniversary an illus- 
trated Centennial Church Book has been 
published, containing some thirty pictures 
and giving a brief history of the church, 
past ministers, memorials, Prescott Neigh- 
borhood House and Chapin Home. This 
beautiful book can be ordered from the 


church secretary at the price of one dollar 
per copy. All proceeds from its sale will 
be used for the benefit of the church. 


* * 
WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt is minister of 
the Universalist church in Brattleboro, 
Vermont. 

Dr. Horace Westwood is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Berkeley, Calif> 

Dr. Willard C. Selleck is minister emeri- 
tus of the Universalist church in Riverside, 
Calif. ‘ 

Rev. John Malick is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


A large number of Ferry Beachers were 
present at the installation of Dr. Robert 
Cummins in Malden and again at the 
twenty-fifth birthday party of the G. S. 
S. A. Present ata F. B. P. A. board meet- 
ing at Malden Oct. 18 were President 
Harold Niles, Treasurer George Upton, 
Secretary R. F. Needham, Property Super- 
intendent Ernest E. Sodergren and Rev. 
Josephine B. Folsom. The serious illness 
of Vice-President Cate’s mother made it 
impossible for him to attend, and Mrs. 
Rowland was engrossed with her duties at 
Green Mountain Junior College, Poultney, 
Vt. Mr. Sodergren came directly from 
Ferry Beach, where he had just completed 
six weeks of intensive work repairing the 
Quillen fire damage. 

Acting under special authorization the 
executive board of the Ladies’ Aid gave 
$100 toward certain improvements made 
in the Quillen on the second and third 
floors: 

The Ferry Beach directors passed reso- 
lutions on the deaths of Dr. Theodore A. 
Fischer, a life member, and Rev. Otto S. 
Raspe. Dr. Fischer preached in the grove 
during the Nature Institute in July and 
Mr. Raspe preached on Aug. 28. Mem- 
bers of the Association were officially rep- 
resented at the funeral of Dr. Fischer by 
President Niles and at Mr. Raspe’s by 
Secretary Needham. 

Deeds have been recorded for the land 
lying between the Woodland property and 
the front cottages. This not only keeps 
that area free from encroachments but 
provides a more direct access to Rowland 
Hall from the Quillen. A six-foot concrete 
walk has already been laid and the frame- 
work for a rustic fence set up along the 
east boundary. Funds for the land pur- 
chase and improvement have been supplied 
by the loans of Ferry Beach friends who 
responded to an appeal made by Mr. Man- 
ning in August, when it was learned that 
the lots were available to the Association 
at a very reasonable price. Completion 
of the project will be effected next year. 

Thornton “‘T.” Moore of Pittsfield, Me., 
writes a glowing account of the trip to 
California in September in company with 
Charles Vickery. Particular mention was 


made of Niagara Falls, a telephone visit 
with Dr. Macpherson in Joliet, an organ 
concert at the Mormon Tabernacle in 
Salt Lake City and Boulder Dam. 

Arthur Knox, instructor during the 
Nature Institute, Earle Hopkins and 
Secretary Needham were guests of the 
Brookes family in Needham, Mass., re- 
cently, where they saw the very interest- 
ing pictures Mr. Brookes recorded in mid- 
summer. They will be exhibited at the 
Metropolitan Reunion in the Somerville 
(First) Universalist Church. Mr. Brookes 
took some dramatic ‘‘shots” during the 
hurricane. 

Frank Haseltine of Lawrence, Mass., 
has contributed some fine snapshots taken 
at Ferry Beach in the pre-war years. 

Fannie I. Knight of Portland, Maine, 
formerly secretary of the Ferry Beach 
Ladies’ Aid Association, has undergone a 
serious operation at the State Street Hos- 
pital there. 

Plans are nearing completion for pre- 
sentation of the illustrated Ferry Beach 
lecture by Secretary Needham at the 
churches in Norway, West Paris, Rum- 
ford, Canton, Livermore Falls, Auburn, 
and Gardiner, Maine, during the five days: 
beginning Noy. 15. Arrangements for 
delegations from South Paris, Turner and 
Augusta are included in the plans. 


* * 


MERRIMAC VALLEY CONFERENCE 


A well-attended session of the Merrimac: 
Valley Conference of Universalist Churches 
was held in the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd at Lawrence, Mass., Oct. 26, Rev. 
Isaac Smith of Grace Church, Lowell, 
presiding. 

After devotions led by Dr. C. Guy Rob- 
bins of Lawrence, a fine address on the 
missionary work of our Church was given 
by Mrs. Seth R. Brooks of Malden. 

Dr. John M. Ratcliff filled two places on 
the program, first reporting on the work of 
the General Sunday School Association 
particularly as shown at the recent ob- 
servance of its twenty-fifth anniversary, 
and then taking up the Church Program 
Manual prepared by the Promotional 
Committee of the Council of Executives. 
This was gone through in some detail with 
illuminating comments on the uses in- 
tended to be made of its different parts— 
as well as some not intended—and reports 
as to things actually accomplished with 
its aid. 

William E. Gardner, executive secre- 
tary of the Y. P. C. U., spoke of “The 
Young People and the Church,” following 
which a short business session was held, 
during which action was taken in respectful 
memory of Mr. W. L. S. Gilcreast, for 
several years secretary of the conference, 
who had died since the last meeting. 

A brief conference of laymen was held 
under the leadership of Herbert O. Lewis 
of Lowell, followed by a reception to our 
new General Superintendent, Dr. Robert 
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Robert Cummins, and supper served by the 
ladies of the Lawrence church. 

Reassembling in the church, the con- 
ference listened to an inspiring address by 
Dr. Cummins, and adjourned with the 
conviction that a very profitable session 
had been held, inasmuch as the different 
agencies of our Church had been presented 
to many who seldom attend conventions. 
The hospitality of the Lawrence people 
was most gracious, and not the least profit- 
able feature of the occasion was the close 
association of Universalists from all the 
cities of the Merrimac Valley, from Con- 
cord, N. H., to Amesbury, Mass. 


* ad 


CONFERENCE OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION WORKERS 


Tuesday, Nov. 15, at 7.30 to 9.30 p. m., 
at the Edward Everett Hale Chapel of the 
First Church of Boston, there will be held 
a conference for teachers and leaders of 

high school youth. 

The chapel entrance is at 64 Marlboro 
St., Boston, 

Program: 7.30-45. Short worship ser- 
vice conducted by Mrs. Nellie E. Friend, 
assisted by Lois Swett, organist. 7.45- 

8. Introductory talk by Dr. Edna Acheson. 
8-8.15. Introductory talk by Rev. John 
Brett Fort. 8.15-9.30. Conference Groups. 
(a) Junior High Leadership. Dr. Acheson. 

(6b) Senior High and Young People’s 

Leadership. Rev. John Brett Fort. 

: Registration fee 25 cents. 


* * 


FLAGS FOR THE WORLD’S FAIR 


The New York World’s Fair, though 
still months away, already has brought a 
large amount of business to one Essex 
County concern—Annin & Co., the world’s 

largest flag manufacturer, whose principal 
plant is at Verona. 

As early as last winter the plant began 
to turn out, in small quantities at first, the 
official orange and blue bunting adopted 

by Grover Whalen’s fair corporation. To- 
day, with a storage room well stocked with 
‘flags, banners, pennants, drapes and other 
forms of the insignia, the company is 
stepping up production to have thousands 
: ready for the opening. 

It has already sold 1,500 large World’s 
Fair flags, ranging in size from 3x5 feet 
to 5x8, and about 1,800 of the smaller 
variety, about 4x5 inches. Before Feb- 
ruary it expects to get many orders for un- 
usual flags, but its outstanding order so far 
was for a single flag, 15x25 feet. 

The standard flag display at the fair 
will be the Stars and Stripes, the World’s 
Fair emblem, and the orange-and-blue flag 
bearing the seal of New York City. The 
fair’s flag has thr2e vertical stripes, those 
on the outside orange and the center blue. 
In the center is a white silhouette of the 
fair symbol, a ball and tower. 

The fifty-one recognized flags of nations 
fly in profusion at the fair. A few 
Tepresentatives of foreign governments 


already have ordered them. In addition, 
hundreds of varieties will be displayed by 
corporations exhibiting at the fair. Al- 
ready several have asked the Annin com- 
pany to design appropriate flags, most of 
them orange and blue, to symbolize the 
fair. If ordered in large numbers, they 
are made by machine, the silk or other 
fabric being dyed in the correct hues, but 
in smaller numbers they are sewed by 
hand. The Verona plant, employing 125 
persons, does most of the manufacturing, 
and a New York plant does specialty 
work. 

World’s Fair business was anticipated 
far in advance, and the company does not 
expect it will be obliged to employ further 
help. The fair did provide a stimulus that, 
oddly enough, did not follow the European 
war crisis and its resultant flag-waving.— 
Sunday Call, Newark, N. J. 


* * 


MONTGOMERY ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSALISTS 


The ninety-eighth annual meeting of the 
Montgomery Association was held at the 
New Madison, Ohio, church on Sunday, 
Oct. 16. The Association is composed of 
the churches of Conover, Eldorado, Green- 
ville, Miami City, New Madison, and 
Palestine. Forty-two were present for the 
Sunday school session. A goodly number 
of visitors was in attendance at the morn- 
ing church service at eleven o’clock at 
which Rev. George H. Wood delivered the 
sermon. Reports were given by young 
people on the Buckeye Junior and Mid- 
West Institutes. About seventy persons 
enjoyed the noon dinner begun with the 
blessing asked by U. S. Ray. 


The afternoon business session was in 
charge of President Clem McKee. It was 
voted to send a telegram of congratulations 
to General Superintendent Cummins. 
New officers elected are Ed Kimmel! 
president, W. H. Brown vice-president, 
Beatrice E. Wood secretary-treasurer. 

A memorial service was held for members 
who have died. 

A splendid afternoon address was de- 
livered by Dr. Raymond Cope of the Day- 
ton Unitarian church. 

Music for the sessions was furnished by 
the Eldorado church choir and the New 
Madison Y. P. C. U. orchestra. Mrs. 
Irma Smelker was pianist. The New Madi- 
son hospitality committee was composed of 
Mrs. Jessie Ray, Mrs. W. H. Barton, Mrs. 
Zelma Brown, Mrs. Whitt Roe, and Eliza- 
beth Walker. 


* ok 


ORDINATION OF JOHN WINTHROP 
BRIGHAM 


John Winthrop Brigham, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry W. Brigham of Concord, 
Mass., was ordained to the Christian 
ministry in the First Parish Meeting- 
house (Unitarian) in Concord on Thurs- 
day evening, Oct. 20. Of particular in- 
terest to Universalists is the fact that Mr. 
Brigham is the grandson of George Trefe- 
then, a Universalist who helped to build 
the Congress Square Universalist Church 
In Portland, Maine. Mr. Brigham’s 
mother (Abbie Trefethen) was active in 
the Y. P. C. U. Mr. Brigham himself as 
a past national president of the Unitarian 
Y. P. R. U. had many contacts with our 
Universalist young people. 

In ordaining Mr. Brigham the First 
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Parish in Concord acted on behalf of the 
First Congregational Society (Unitarian) 
of Castine, Maine, to which Mr. Brigham 
has been called as minister. The ordina- 
tion sermon was preached by Dr. J. A. C. 
Fagginger-Auer; the prayer of ordination 
was given by Dean Clarence R. Skinner of 
the Tufts School of Religion, from which 
Mr. Brigham received his theological de- 
gree last June; the welcome to the fellow- 
ship of Unitarian ministers was given by 
Rev. Leslie T. Pennington; Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins gave the report of the Ordination 
Council and the right hand of fellowship. 
Others taking part were Rev. E. P. Daniels, 
pastor of the Concord church, Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Cahill of Clinton, and Rey. Wil- 
liam B. Rice of Dover. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1351) 


the decline of morals, and the dissolving 
sanctities of the family, ete. That there is 
a real devil in the economic way of life 
that divides us each against his neighbor 
seems to have been overlooked. One 
might read the book, also, without feeling 
that the suffering and the neglect of human 
beings has had anything to do with the de- 
cline of brotherly love and mutuality. It 
seems to me that the analysis as a whole 
applies to but a small percentage of the 
population and overlooks the mass of 
common people who, even in democratic 
countries, experience little of the liberty 
which is supposed to be our ideal. 

On the corrective side there is a courting 
of authority and the absolute, and an en- 
thronement of love as the basic passion. 
But the definition and the implementation 
of these are questions which the writers 
did not care to go into. From the reviewer’s 
point of view, the value of the entire 
symposium is contingent upon the clari- 
fication of these points. The unquestion- 
able command of God as a limitation of 
human exploration may be necessary to 
our continued existence; but, apart from 
the natural order, it has to come to us 
through the mouths and minds of men as 
mortal as we are. A return to authori- 
tarianism without the complete analysis of 
authority would be to risk a surrender to a 
totalitarianism of the sort that distresses 
Europe today. Authority to be complete 
and binding as some of the contributors, 
notably “X,” would have it could only be 
made good by man’s coercive efforts; and 
history tells us what ecclesiastical coercion 
would mean, unless it arose from the needs 
of men, and was sanctioned by the needs 
and sufferings of men, and endorsed by 
universal ethical standards that give the 
masses themselves the right to judge and 
correct excesses. The problems of author- 
ity and democracy in the final analysis 
are one. A solution must be found that 
will not set one against the other. 

A liberal and a lover of persons as such 
will find much in this book to give him 
hopes for a new birth of religion; but it 


will also give him fears lest the coming 
revival, if it comes, be a backwash of the 
wave of dogma and spiritual browbeating 
that overwhelmed the Middle Ages. 

It should be said that this is the first 
of the “Oxford Books’ the reviewer has 
read. The problem raised here may be 
properly thrashed out elsewhere. 

Angus H. MacLean. 


* * 


THE W. N. M. A. 
(Continued from page 1352) 


the program for Dedication Day, and Mrs. 
Scofield gave a résumé of the plans for ob- 
serving the day on Ash Wednesday, Feb. 
22,1939. The theme is to be ‘‘Where there 
is no vision, the people perish.’ Mrs. 
Scofield’s committee is preparing the ma- 
terial now and we hope it will be available 
by Dec. 1. 

We have a feeling that with these various 
reports of our “rambling reporters’? we 


x 


have very nearly covered the business o 
the annual sessions. We thought of al 
of our loyal supporters and we want you 
to feel that your program which you spon 
sor in Japan, in North Carolina and it 
North Oxford, is one of which you can b 
proud. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted Rev. J. L. Dowson on transfer fron 
Vermont. 

Authorized ordination of Brainard F. Gibbons 
Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., appointed to confe 
fellowship. 

Granted letter of license (for one year) to E. Chris 
tian Westphalen, under date of Oct. 4. 

Renewed letter of license (for one year) of O. Her 
bert McKenney, Jr. 

Word was received, with deep regret, of the sudder 
death of Rev. Otto S. Raspe. 

Noted acceptance by New York Committee o 
transfer of Rev. Max A. Kapp, on Oct. 5. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 

October 25, 1938. 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 
The General Convention 


President—Rev. Walter H. Macpherson, 
Joliet, IL. 

General Superintendent—Rev. Robert Cummins, D.D., 
16 Beacon St., Boston. 

Secretary—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., Tufts 
College. 

Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 


Women’s National Missionary Association 
President—Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn. 
Promotional Secretary—Mrs. Alice Enbom Taylor. 
Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas. 


International Church Extension Board 
Chairman—Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, 290 Pleasant 
St., Portsmouth, N. H. 
Secretary—Prof. John M. Ratcliff, Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 
President—Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rochester, N. Y. 
Executive Director—Susan M. Andrews, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 
Field Supervisor—Harriet G. Yates, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 
Japan Mission Council 
Chairman—Rev. Darley Downs, Tokyo. 


Young People’s Christian Union 
President—Rev. Benj. B. Hersey, Portland, Maine. 
Executive Secretary—William E. Gardner, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 


Universalist National Memorial Church 
16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Minister—Rev. Frederic Williams Perkins, D. D. 


Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 
President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz., D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Hon. George E. Danforth, Victor A, 
Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, Charles B. Ladd, 
Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts. 


Superintendents of Churches 


Alabama—Rev. A. L. Simonson, Brewton. 

Georgia—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Atlanta. 

Kansas—Rev. W. G. Price, 5th and North Adams 
Sts., Junetion City. 

Kentucky—Rev. W. O. Bodell, 214 W. 15th St., 
Hopkinsville. 

Maine—Rev. William Dawes Veazie, 286 State St., 
Portland. 

Massachusetts—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


D. D:; 


New Hampshire—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, Nashua. 

New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ontario—Mrs. Nora Bruner, Ruthven. 

Pennsylvania—Rev. George A. Gay, Girard. 

Rhode Island—Rev. Charles P. Hall, 95 11th St. 
Providence. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. Pen 
noyer, 159 Grove St., Rutland. i 

Wisconsin—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 1824 9tl 
St., Monroe. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Manager 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Directors 


President, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 
Treasurer, George A. Upton, Salem, Mass. 
A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, Boston. 

Charles B, Ladd, Everett, Mass. 

Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree, Mass. 
Eben Prescott, Braintree, Mass, 

Rev. Max A. Kapp. 

A. Ernest Walters, Melrose, Mass. 


Trustees 

Massachusetts: A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., Boston 
Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D. D., Malden. Ernest C 
Jones, West Somerville. Rev. Max A, Kapp 
Fitchburg. Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree 
Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy, West Somerville. Ar: 
thur E. Mason, Boston. Robert F. Needham 
Arlington. Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston 
Eben Prescott, Braintree. Carroll K. Steele 
Gloucester. A. Ernest Walters, Melrose. 

Maine: Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, Rumford. Rev. Harry 
E. Townsend, D. D., Westbrook. Rev. Ernest T 
Marble, Norway. 

Rhode Island: Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, Providence. 
Herbert D. Goff, Providence. Earl G. Robinson, 
Harrisville. 

New Hampshire: Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, Porte 
mouth, 


New York: Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., Syracuse. 
Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 
Ohio: Rev. Carl H. Olson, Cincinnati. 
Connecticut: Charles B. Pinney, Stafford. 
Illinois: Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D., Chicago. 


Elected by the Board of Trustees of the Genera! 
Convention: Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Washington, 
D.C. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons, Boston, Mass. Rev. Roger 
F, Etz. D. D., Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 
Leon O. Tebbets, Waterville, Maine. 


Clerk: John E. Wood. 
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NEW YORK STATE Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The 48th Annual Convention of the New York 
State Y. P. C. U. will be held in the First Universalist 
Church, Rochester, N. Y., on Nov. 25, 26 and 27, 
1938, for the purpose of transacting any business that 
may legally come before said Convention. 

Welthy M. Chase, Secretary. 
* * 


KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


October-December, 1938. Daily service at twelve 
noon except on Saturdays. Organ recital Monday 
by Raymond C. Robinson. Worship with brief ser- 
mon Tuesday-Friday. 


Preachers 


Nov. 8-11, Dean Lynn Harold Hough, D. D., 
Drew Theological Seminary. 

Nov. 15-18, Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, Christ Church, 
Cambridge. 

Nov. 22, 23 and 25, Rev. William Wallace Rose, 
D. D., First Universalist Church, Lynn. 

Nov. 24, 11 a. m., Dr. Palfrey Perkins. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 2, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D., 
First Parish, Milton. 

Dec. 6-9, Rev. Ashley Day Leavitt, D. D., Har- 
vard Congregational Church, Brookline. 

Dee. 18-16, Rev. Oscar E. Maurer, D. D., Center 
Church, New Haven. 

Dec. 20, Rev. G. Ernest Lynch, Second Congrega- 
tional Church (Unitarian), Marblehead. 

Dec. 21, Rev. Duncan Howlett, First Congrega- 
tional Society (Unitarian), New Bedford. 

Dee. 22, Rev. Harry C. Meserve, First Parish 
Church, Cohasset. 

Dec. 23, Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, First Univer- 
salist Church, Salem. 

Dec. 27-30, Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, D. D., Em- 


manuel Church, Boston. 
x ox 


UNITARIAN HOUR ON THE RADIO 


Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, will speak on Station WHDH, 
Boston, 830 kilocycles, on Sundays, 1.45 to 2 p. m., 
Oct. 9 through Jan. 1. 

+s 
ANNUAL BANQUET MASSACHUSETTS AND 
RHODE ISLAND LAYMEN 


Laymen of Massachusetts and Rhode Island will 
hold their annual meeting Friday, Nov. 18, at the 
First Universalist Church, Worcester. The church is 
located on Pleasant Street, two blocks from City 
Hall. Auto park (25 cents) adjacent to the church. 
Social hour in the men’s parlor of parish house be- 
ginning at six o’clock. Banquet starts promptly at 
6.45. Make reservations through Herbert R. Dixon, 
145 Highland Street, Worcester, by Tuesday, Nov. 
15. Tickets 75 cents; pay for them at the door on 
arrival. Cornelius Parker, Esq., of Boston will 
preside. 

Elwood Litchfield, Secretary. 


Buy Your Sunday School Supplies 
from Your Publishing House 


‘ 

: : 

j 

: on 

| Hotel Commonwealth seacon Hi 
opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 


200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water .. .. 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. .. «. 
Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


Bibles 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 
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Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


When students come home from college 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


“_ some accident set my brain to functioning . . . for senior statistics 
I wrote myself down a ‘Scientific Monist’ and then awaited the tragedy 
of a broken home. Nothing happened . . . To my clergyman father 
preaching in New England I said firmly, ‘I am a Scientific Monist.’ 
‘So I had observed,’ he answered, ‘I had always hoped that we might 
have one in the family.’”—Burgess Johnson in “Professor at Bay.” 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


Tow -FaTss 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Graduate Studies 


COLLEGE 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 


Dr. Leonard Carmichael, President 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions » 4 » Progressive 
curriculum , + Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


CHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 
the ministry of a new day +*+ College founded by Universalists ... Carries 
on their standards of liberal education. 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 


or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 


Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 


Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 
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Crackling 

I’ve always sympathized with the effort 
to break people of the habit of saying 
“Rey. Smith,” though I’ve almost given 
up hope that they can be cured. But a 
man I’ve long admired, Dr. Herbert L. 
Willet, has helped the reform along by a 
single eloquent sentence. He says, “All 
such barbarisms as ‘Reverend Harter’ or 
‘Rev. Harter’ are reserved for second-rate 
undertakers and rural newspapers.” That 
ought to cure some folks I know!—Justus 
Timberline, in Christian Advocate. 

a * 


Two neighbors were discussing a new- 
comer to the street. 

“A bit of a Spiritualist, isn’t she?’’ one 
remarked. 

‘Well,’ her friend replied cautiously, “I 
shouldn’t be surprised, but, in fairness, I 
must admit I’ve never seen any bottles 
going into her house!’’—Vancouver Prov- 
ince. 

* * 

A house agent was showing a very mod- 
ern flat to a prospective tenant, who, 
struck by the small size of the rooms, ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘Why, there’s not enough space 
here to swing a cat round!”’ 

“Perhaps,” said the agent, “it might not 
be a bad idea for you to change your 
hobby!”’—Exchange. 

* * 

“Will you guarantee the upholstery of 
this car,’ demanded the prospective pur- 
chaser. 

“Madam,” replied the salesman, ‘‘the 
proof of the padding is in the seating.” — 
Springfield Republican. 

* * 

Owner Driver: “I locked the car up be- 
fore we left it, and now, I’ve lost the key!” 

Wife (helpfully): ‘‘Never mind, dear! 
It’s a fine night—we can ride home in 
the rumble seat.’’—Haxchange. 


* * 


The elderly English lady was talking 
over matters and expressed her approval 
of the League of Nations. ‘I think,’’ she 
said, “it isa pity to have so many foreigners 
in it!”—EHxchange. 

* 

His room-mate had gone to the movies, 
so the college freshman left this note: 

“Tf I’m studying when you get back, 
wake me up!’’—Montreal Star. 

* * 


Pen: “Is it unlucky to have a black cat 
follow you?” 
Jen: “It all depends whether you’re a 
man or a mouse.”’—Fxchange. 
* co 


Prospective Bridegroom (gaily): ‘Will 
it take much to feather a nest?” 

Furniture Dealer: ‘‘Oh, no; only a little 
down.”’—Eachange. 

* * 

“What would you do if you married a 
rich woman?” 

“Nothing, I expect.” —Exchange. 


F 


_ Moulding the 
Pattern of Life 


M*S life is an empty thing without 


idealism. When religion and idealism 


go hand in hand he builds a rampart against 
despair. When inevitable disappointments 
threaten to engulf him, he is fortified against 
the treacherous forces of doubt and disbelief. 

Down the centuries of the past the religious 
press has given spiritual nourishment to count- 
less millions. 

This is the day of the press. The power of 
the printed page is one of the greatest forces in 
modern life. In bringing this power to the aid 
of the church, the religious press is an increas- 
ingly important factor in carrying the message 
of the church to the thoughtful citizenship of 
our time. 

In hundreds of thousands of homes the 
religious press is moulding the pattern of 


American life. 


ASSOCIATED CHURCH PRESS 


